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In 
Brief. 



News of 1985 Crops, Livestock, and 1984 Farm Income Estimates 

^ " _^-----^ 



Wheat, soybean, and cotton seeding! 
were down thiB year, but feed grain 
plantings were up. I>eBpita inadequate 
moisture in aome areas, crops have 
been doing well. The Com Belt has 
benefited Trom an early spring and 
aummer temperatures on the cool side 
of normal* National yields will be 
about on trend and should top last 
year. While larger crops are forecasti 
not much expanaion in use is likely^ 
Fanners face a difficult situation be- 
cauBe export markets are sluggish. 

For cattle producers, cash flow prob- 
lems and eroding equity continue to be 
major CDncems, These financial prob- 
lems, along with some drought reduc^ 
tione in forage supplies, are still caus^ 
ing herd cutbacks. The July 1 Cattk 
report indicated that the inventory 
was down 4 percent from a year earli- 
er. 

Hog production costs recently have 
been the lowest since early 1983 be- 
cause of relatively low prices for feed 
and manufactured inputs. Neverthe- 
lesBi weak hog prices kept producers* 
returns below breakeven during first- 
half 1985. In July, hog prices aver- 
aged $47 per cwt; with stable produc- 
tion costs continuingt July returns 
were slightly above breakeven. Howev- 
er, seasonally lower hog prices this fall 
may push returns below breakeven 
once again, even with a record com 
crop. The com price this fall is the 
pivotal cost factor^ 

Output of young chicken meat from 
federally inspected plants during 
second-quarter 1985 was 5 percent 
above second quarter last year. The 
number of birds slaughtered was up 4 
percent, and weights were up 1 per- 
ceiiit. Heavier birds continue to be in 
demand for further processing, and the 
larger amount of white meat on such 
birds improves returns. Producers 
have been placing more birds for 
third -quarter slaughter, and output 




may be up 4 to 6 percent from last 
year. 

Egg producers' financial standings 
are still being squeezed by low returns. 
Even though the cost of producing and 
marketing eggs at wholesale has de- 
clined since 1984, thia decline— mostly 
from low feed ingredient prices— has 
been more than offset by a drop in the 
wholesale price received for eggs. 

Supplies of fresh noncitrus fruit will 
be lower this falL The initial forecast 
for the 1985 apple harvest, 8.07 billion 
pounds, is 3 percent below last year, 
with the crop in Washington (the lead- 
ing apple-producing State) down 15 
percent. In addition, the pear crop will 
likely be down 7 percent from last year 
and 15 percont from 1983. Citrus fruit 
prices are expected to stay relatively 
high this fail because the 1985/86 crop 
will probably be small, a result of 
freeze damage to trees in Florida and 
Texas in 1983 and 1985^ 

If loan rates and prices for 1986-crop 
U.S. cotton dropped sharply from the 
current level of about 57 cents a 
pound, would disappearance expand 
sufficiently to reduce cotton stocks? 
Sharply lower loan rates are not incon- 
Ttrvcli^^ 'P^'y*h ^^^t^r^f^^ f^<* the Ad- 



ministration believe that lower prices 
would encourage consumer preferences 
for natural fibers while discouraging 
foreign cotton production. The subse- 
quent increases in mill use and ex- 
ports, combined with continued supply 
management programs, it is argued, 
would eventually lead to higher prices. 

The current forecast for net farm 
income in 1985 is $22 to $26 billion, 
with net cash income expected to total 
$34 to $39 billion. First estimates for 
1984 indicate that net farm income 
reached (34.6 billion, while net cash 
income rose slightly to $39.1 billion. 
Both cash receipts and production ex- 
penses rose. 

Global coarse grain production in the 
1980'b has grown phenomenally ^ Con- 
sumption and stocks are at record or 
near record levels. The global outturn 
for 1985/86, at 837 million metric tons, 
should break the previous year's record 
by more than 31 million- Livestock 
feeding will likely also grow, reaching 
over 621 million tons. 

U.S. farmers are projected to purchase 
$6.4 to $6 6 billion worth of new and 
used machinery in 1985, down from a 
depressed $T3 billion last year. The 
continued weakness of the U.S. farm 
economy has cut demand for new 
machinery, severely affecting the 
domestic farm machinery industry. 

Current production techniques for 
beef, pork, and poultry bear little 
resemblance to those of 30 or more 
years ago. Over the past several dec- 
ades, livestock and poultry producers 
have modernized their production 
processes^ taking advantage of technol- 
ogy to raise output and lower costs. As 
a result, total meat production has ex- 
panded and is now record high. Furth* 
ermore, meat consumption patterns 
have changed dramatically, and mar- 
ket shares have shifted among beef, 
pork, and poultry. 




AgriculTural Economy 



Fanners are preparing for fall harvest. 
Most crops are past tha reproductive 
stage, and the August Crop Production 
report and weather indicate plentiful 
auppUes of grains, oilseeds, and cotton- 
Total crop production in 1985 may be 
up about 2 percent, even though plant- 
ed area was off a little because of farm 
pro-ams to reduce acreage. 

Wheat, Boybean, and cotton seedings 
were down, but feed grain plantings 
were up. Despite inadequate moisture 
in some areas> crops have been doing 
well. The Com Beit has benefited 
from an early spring and temperatures 
on the cool side of nonnal this sum- 
mer. National yields will be about on 
trend and should top last yearns. 

While larger crops are forecast, not 
much expansion in use is likely. Farm- 
ers face a difficult situation because 
export markets are sluggish. Growth in 
the general economies of most coun- 
tries is slowingf and many foreign mar- 
kets have several willing sellers to 
choose between. Also, some competing 
exporters subsidize their sales to gain 
market share. Furthermore, even 
though the value of the dollar has de- 
clined somewhat in recent months, it 
remains high by historical standards. 



Thus, the volume and value of agricul* 
tural exports will fall this year, de- 
creasing the agricultural trade bal- 
ance. Just 4 years ago, it waa at a 
high of nearly $27 billion. 

Domestic use of feed grains and soy- 
beans mBf pick up a little^ but in gen- 
eral total crop use during 19S5/86 will 
not be large enough to prevent a furth- 
er buildup in stocks. With large sup^ 
plies overhanging the market and ex- 
port prospects looking weak, prices of 
most cropa will remain near price sup- 
port levels. Farm policy deciaions be- 
ing debated in the Congress will also 
have an impact on the prices fanners 
receive next jear. 

Large 1985 harvests mean livestock 
and poultry feeders will continue to 
enjoy an abundant supply of low cost 
feed. But, as in the recent past^ 
feeders are not likely to step up activi- 
ty very much because> even with cheap 
feed, retumi to both cattle feeders and 
pork producers have been fairly low 
this year. Market prices of cattle and 
hogs declined in the late winter and 
spring, and have not perked up this 
summer. 

Price declines reflect a combination of 
events. Most important of these is 
that meat supplies «r6 again targe this 
year. Per capita meat consumption 
could reach 212 pounds, a record, with 
declines in beef and pork being more 
than offset by increases in poultry. 

Meat supplies have been augmented by 
the selling off of breeding stock and 
heifers and gilts originally intended as 
replacement animals. Many fanners, 
especially those in mixed crop- 
livestock farming areas, have sold ad- 
ditional animals to provide extra cash 
for paying debts or for raising money 
to pay for crop production inputs. 

Meat supplies have also been increased 
by heavier slaughter weights. Cattle 
feeders expected stronger prices in the 
j spring, but when they did not developi 
cattle were kept on feed longer in 
hopes that the market would turn 
around ^ Bat this only added to the to* 
tal supply of meat available and in* 
creased price discounts for highly fin- 
ished cattle- Hog weights have alac 
been up, reflecting good weather and 
low*cost feed. 



Meanwhile, broiler production has con- 
tinued to expand, even though prices 
have declined this year. Reduced feed 
costs have helped maintain returns. 
Broiler production has been up about 6 
percent so far this year» and similar in- 
creases are likely this fall. Production 
gains would have been somewhat 
greater, but broiler homing is a limit* 
ing factor. 

Meat production this fall is expected to 
drop below year-earlier levels for the 
flnt time since summer 1984. The 
pattern of meat production will be the 
same: less beef and pork, but more 
broilers. Livestock prices will likely 
respond, but a rather lackluster gen- 
eral economy that will temper consu- 
mer demand for meat will probably 
hold down price increases. 

Looking a little further into the fu- 
ture* meat production may taper off 
somewhat next year. Hog farmers 
have still not shown solid indications 
that they are expansion-minded^ and 
the cattle inventory it still declining. 
The total number of cattle on farms 
was down 4 percent at midyear, includ- 
ing 7 percent fewer beef cows and 11 
percent fewer beef cow replacements. 
The implications for the future are 
clear, beef production will fall. 

The timing of the decline and the ex- 
tent of the turnaround in production is 
less clear. The 1986 calf crop, which 
will provide feeder cattle for place- 
ment this fall and in 1986, is off only 3 
percent. Beef production may be aug- 
mented by the continued selling of the 
breeding herd and by feeding to 
heavier weights. However, once cattle 
producers decide that they want to ex^ 
pand their herds, beef production could 
decline sharply as more cattle are held 
for breeding. Since the reproductive 
cycle for cattle is long, it could take 
several years before beef production 
picks up again. iDonald Seaborg (202) 
786-1564 
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Prime Indicxitors of the Agricultural Economy 
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LIVESTOCK mGHUGHTS 

• Cattie 

CaBh How problenu and eroding equity 

continue to be major concerns for pro* 

ducers. These financial problems, 

along with acme drought- reduced 

forage supplies* are still causing herd 

reductions. 

The July 1 CattU report indicated that 
the inventory was down 4 percent from 
a year earlier, to 116,3 million. Beef 
cowBi at 36,3 million^ were down 7 per^ 
cent from a year earlier. Also, and 
perhaps more important in the longer 
term outlook, beef replacement heifers 
were down 11 percent. Coinciding 
with fewer replacement heifers was a 
3-percent increase in the number of 
''other"* heifers. Producers may have 
intended these heifers to be replace* 
menti, but sharp piice drops 
throughout the first half of 1985 prob- 
ably discouraged this. 

Beef cow slaughter during the first 
half was 14 percent below a year earli- 
er. But compared with the sharply re- 
duced inventory* the weekly slaughter 
was relatively large. The low heifer 
retention indicates that producers may 
replace onlj 60 percent of the cows 
slaughtered during 1986. Not since be- 
fore 1950 has retention been this low. 

The 1986 calf crop was estimated at 
41.1 million, a 3-parceQt decline from a 
year earlier. Cow slaughter as a pro- 
portion of the herd remains high^ 
This, combined with a low replacement 
rate and a smaller calf crop, could 
push the inventory down to about 107 
million or lower on January 1, 1986, 

The number of cattle on feed as of 
July 1 was about even with a year ear- 
lier. Fed marketings during the 
second quarter were up 3 percent from 
a year ago; however* net replacements 
on feed were down 6 percent. 

Because cattle feeders delayed market- 
ings throughout the first half in anti- 
cipation of higher prices for Choice 
steers, dressed weights for federally in- 
spected slaughter rose to 665 pounds in 
May, a record. The problem was com- 
pounded by low feed grain prices and 



good weather that enhanced feedlot 
gains. Commercial cattle slaughter 
during the second quarter was down 3 
percent from a year earlier, but com- 
mercial beef production was up 2 per- 
cent. Commercial dressed weights for 
the second quarter averaged a record 
656 pounds. 

The increase in fed marketings during 
the second quarter provided little re- 
lief to the backlog problem. Steers and 
heifers in the two heaviest weight 
groups were up 6 percent from a year 
earlier. Steers In the heaviest group 
were up 36 percent from a year earlier, 
while heifers in that group were up 16 
percent. Most of these cattle were 
marketed through July, A 7-percent 
increase in the number of heifers 
weighing 700-900 pounds implies that 
fed marketings will remain high 
through the end of the third quarter. 

Beef production during the third quar- 
ter will Hkely remain near a year ear- 
lier. At the same time, pork and poul- 
try production will be above a year 
ago. With continued large total meat 
production, cattle prices probably will 
remain weak. Choice steer prices at 
Omaha averaged a lackluster $57 66 
during the second quarter and may 
drop to around $54 in the third quar- 
ter, compared with $64.28 a year earli- 
er. 

Yearling steer prices at Kansas City 
were supported by stocker demand un- 
til late spring and averaged $67.01 per 
cwt during the second quarter, versus 
$6394 a year earlier. Prices fell in 
response to low fed steer prices in 
June- Third quarter prices may aver- 
age about $60. 

Utility cows averaged $41,22 at 
Omaha during the second quarter* 
down only about $1 from a year earli- 
er. Strong demand for relatively lower 
priced hamburger has supported Utili- 
ty cow prices this year, A seasonal in- 
crease in cow slaughter will pressure 
I prices down to about $36 during the 
third quarter. 

If feedlots become current during early 
fall, production may drop about 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier because of 
! fewer fed marketings and lower 
dressed weights. Fewer placements in 
the second quarter will lead to de^ 
creased fed marketings during fall. 
Total meat production may atill only 
drop about 2 percent* so price increases 



I 



will be limited. Choice steer prices 
may average $60 to $64 during the 
fourth quarter. For the year, prices 
are expected to average $53 to $60 per 

cwti well below last year's $65.34. 

Feedlot placements will increase sea- 
sonally this fall, but will still be down 
about 5 percent from a jaar earlier. 
Stronger Choice steer prices and low 
feed grain prices this fall will support 
increased placements. 

Feeder cattle supplies on July 1 were 
down about 4 percent from a year ear* 
Uer because of smaller calf crops and 
fewer yearlings placed on feed« As 
feeders bid for the decreased supply of 
feeder cattle, yearling steer prices 
could strengthen and average $63 to 
$67 during the fourth quarter. 

Seasonal increases in nonfed steer and 
heifer* and cow slaughter will temper 
Utility cow prices this fall, but they 
may still average $36 to $40, about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Beef production during first*quarter 
1986 will likely be down about 4 per- 
cent from the same period this year. 
Fed cattle marketings will likely be 
about the same as a year earlier* but 
cow slaughter should be down sharply, 
leading to about a 6-percent decline in 
total slaughter. Choice steer prices will 
likely recover and average in the low 
to mid-$60's for the quarter. Yearling 
steer prices should also be stronger, 
likely reaching to the upper $60's. 

For 1986, beef production could be 
down 5 to 7 percent. This sharp drop 
in production should help boost prices. 
However, price increases will be limit- 
ed by relatively large total meat sup- ' 
plies, which are expected to be down 
only 2 percent from this year's record 
production. So, Choice steer prices 
may average $63 to $69 for the year. 
Yearling steers may average $66 to 
$70, and Omaha Utility cows $40 to 
$44 per cwt. [John Nalivka (202) 786- 
1830] 
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• Bogs 

Hog production costs have been the 
lowest aince early 1983 because of rela- 
tively low prices for feed and manufac- 
tured inputs. Nevertheless, low hog 
prices kept producers' returns below 
breakeven during first-half 1985. In 
Julyj hog prices averaged $47 per cwt. 
With continued stable production 
coats, returns were slightly above 
breakeven that month. However, sea- 
sonally lower hog prices this fall may 
put returns below breakeven ODce 
again, even with a record com crop. 
The com price this fall is the pivotal 
cost factor. 



Commercial pork production in the 
third quarter is projected at 3,400 mil- 
lion pounds^ up 1 percent from last 
year. Commercial slaughter is project- 
ed to be about the same as last year, 
l>ut dressed carcass weights may aver- 
age about a pound heavier this jrear 
than last. Iliird -quarter slaughter is 
largely drawn from the inventory^^of 
market hogs weighing 60-179 pounds 
on June 1, which was 1 percent below 
a year ago. However, the December- 
February pig crop that normally makes 
up this inventory was up 1 percent 
from a year earlier. Also^ the breeding 
inventory is forecast to continue its 
alow decline during the quarter^ and 



the number of hogs imported from Ca- 
nada may be below last year because- 
of countervailing duties. 

Pork production in fourth -quarter 1985 
is forecast at 3,S25 million pounds, 
down 3 percent from a year earlier. 
Hog slaughter in the fourth quarter 
comes principally from the inventory 
of market hogs weighing under 60 
pounds on June 1, which was down 2 
percent. 

Commercial slaughter for all of 1985 is 
forecast to be 2 to 4 percent below last 
year. If the forecast record com crop 
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is realized and corn prices drop shar* 
ply, Bome gilt retentioD may occur this 
falL In addition, countervailing duties 
on live hogs from Canada should slow 
down imports. The average dressed 
weight is expected to be near 19S4's 
174 pounds. 

If producers follow their June 1 far- 
rowing intentions and the number of 
pigs saved per litter Increases 1 to 2 
percent from 1984> the resulting pig 
crop would be down 2 to 3 percent. 
Cheap feed and prospects of improved 
hog prices should encourage some gilt 
retention in fint-half 1956. So, com- 
mercial production is expected to be 
down 3 to B percent in first-half 1986. 

Because of expected improved retumB 
due to abundant com supplies, the 
number of sows farrowing during De 
cember 19fi5-May 19S6 will likely in- 
crease moderately compared with a 
year earlier The number of piga per 
litter is forecast to be about the same. 
So, the pig crop may increase 1 to 4 
percent. This expected pig crop im- 
plies that commercial production may 
increase 1 to 3 percent in second-half 
1986. as the hog cycle likely enters an 
expansionary phase. But for all of 
1986f pork production may be down 
about I percent from 1985^ The expan- 
sionary phase may continue into 1987, 
but the year*to-year buildup will likely 
be modest compared with previous cy- 
cles because of producere* financial 
stress^ 

Large competing meat supplies are 
pressuring hog prices this summer 
Prices are expected to average $42 to 
$45 per cwt In tbe third quarter, com- 
pared with 151 a year ago. In the 
fourth quarter^ bog prices may average 
$41 to $45. as red meat production de- 
clines moderately. However, poultry 
production may rise, tempering gaina 
for hog prices. Real disposable per 
capita income is expected to continue 
to grow sluggishly, limiting gains in 
demand. 

Hog prices are iHt>jected to average 
near $60 per cwt in 1986. compared 
with $43 to $46 in 1956. Red meat 
supplies may be moderately lower in 
1986, strengthening hog prices. How- 
ever, poulti7 production is expected to 
continue its long-term riae* tempering 
hog price increases. The likelihood of 
a slow rise in per capita dieposable in* 
come in 1986 does not impart much 
strength to hog prices. 



The International Trade Commisssion 
(ITC) on July 26 found that the domes- 
tic pork industry was injured by im^ 
ports of live hogs from Canada, but 
that it did not suffer injury from im- 
ports of pork products^ This v^ as the 
final step in a countervailing duty suit 
filed by the National Pork Producers 
Council in November 1954. As a result 
of the ITC finding, countervailing du- 
ties will be levied on live hogs import- 
ed from Canada- iLeiand Southard 
(202) 7861830\ 

^Sheep and Lambs 

Choice lamb prices at San Angelo aver- 
aged S72 in the second quarter, the 
highest since the 1979 record. High 
lamb prices and low feed costs have 
greatly improved sheep producers' re- 
turns. Normally f thia woujd encourage 
a sharp expansion in inventories; how- 
ever, because of financial difficulties, 
many producers may have marketed 
ewe lambs rather than retain them for 
the breeding flock ^ Nevertheless^ some 
expansion is expected in the Edwards 
Plateau area, where drought reduced 
flocks the last couple of years. 

Commercial Iamb and mutton produc- 
tion totaled 176 million pounda during 
first half 1956, down 8 percent from a 
year earlier. Slaughter equaled 3.1 
million head, down 9 percent. The 
avera^ dressed weight wa« 57 pounds, 
up a pound from last year. Mature 
sheep accounted for 6.6 percent of the 
slaughter in first*half 1986, compared 
with 7.8 a year earlier. 

Production in second-half 1985 is fore- 
cast to be down 12 percent from 1984 
because of flock liquidation in recent 
years. In 1986, flocks are expected to 
decrease slightly, and production may 
decline 6 to 7 percent. 

For second-half 1985, lamb prices at 
San Angelo are expected to average in 
the low $70's because of reduced sup- 
pLiesn If realized. tbe«e would be the 
highest third- and fourth -quarter 
prices on record. Many packers have 
already contracted prices in the high 
$60'b and low $70'a for lamb deliveries 
in the summer and fall. For all of 
1986, Choice lamb prices may average 
near $70 per cwt. Prices may average 
slightly higher in 1986. 



On June 19, the Department of Com- 
merce announced a preliminary find- 
ing that New Zealand was subsidizing 
lamb exported to the United States. 
As a reaultt an importer muat deposit 
into a suitable escrow account 26.32 
New Zealand cents per pound of lamb 
imported. The final determination 
should be made by September 3. 
iLeiand Southard (202) 786-183(A 

^Broilers 

Output of young chicken meat from 
federally inspected plmnta during 
second-quarter 1956 was 5 percent 
above last year. The number of birda 
slaughtered was up 4 percent^ and 
weights were up 1 percent. Heavier 
birds continue to be in demand for 
further processing, and the larger 
amount of white meat inherent in such 
birda tniproves returns. Producers 
have been placing more birds for 
third-quarter slaughter, and output 
may be up 4 to 6 percent from laat 
year. 

While wholesale prices have declined, 
costs have fallen, resulting in contin- 
ued favorable net returns since Oc- 
tober 1983. Thua, broiler producers 
have the incentive to keep expanding 
output. Production in fourth-quarter 
1986 may be 6 percent above last year, 
and first -quarter 1986 output ia ex- 
pected to be 3 to 5 perc^it above 
1986's 3,227 million pounds. 

The 12-city composite price for whole 
birds, both unbranded and branded, 
averaged 60 cents a pound during July, 
down from 67 centa last year. Prices 
have remained higher than history 
suggests^ given tbe increase In supply. 
Probably the additional broiler meat 
being used in nuggets and similar 
items has helped maintain prices. 
However, recently higher than- 
expected beef and pork production and 
declining red meat prices have pres* 
sured broiler prices. 

Prices during third quarter 1986 are 
expected to average 47 to 50 cents a 
poundf down from 54 centa last year. 
In the fourth quarter* broiler demand 
IB usually seasonally weakt but expect^ 
ed rising red meat prices should help 
strengthen broiler prices. They will 
likely average 46 to 60 centa, near 
1964's 60 cenl6. Output will continue 
to expand in first quarter 1986. and 
prices are expected to average 48 to 62 
cents, also near the 61 cents of a year 
earlier. [Alan Baker (202) 786-183(A 
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• Turkey 

The number of turkeys slaughtered 
during the second Quarter was up 5 
percent, and the average weight in- 
creased 1 percent. Therefore* output of 
turkey meat from federally inspected 
plant! during the second quarter to^ 
taled 626 million pounds, up 6 percent 
from last year. With most turkey 
poultA for third-quarter alaughter al- 
ready placedi it appears output may be 
up 3 to 5 percent from laat year. Pro* 
ducers have i lowed early placements 
for fourth quarter slaughter. However, 
if July and August placements are up 
sharply, fourth quarter output may be 
4 percent above last year. 

Ongoing profitability suggests produc* 
era will continue expanding production 
in 1986, Output in the first quarter 
may be up 6 percent from the 482 mil- 
lion pounds produced in Hrst-quarter 
1985. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey 
have be^n to increase seasonally as 
birds are stored for fourth <i|UArter con* 
sumption^ Storage stocks were below a 
year ago through April 1, but above 
last year aince. Retailers had to bid 
vigorously for turkeys in fourth- 
quarter 1984 and are probably lining 
up supplies early this year. 

Strong retailer purchasing activity has 
increased wholesale prices for 8> to 16- 
pound commodity-packed ben turkeys 
in the eastern region. In July, prices 
averaged 73 cents a pound, up from 68 
cents in July 1984 and June 1985. 
The slowdown in placemenU will likely 
mean additional price strength, and 
third-quarter prices may average 73 to 
76 cents, near last year's 72 cents. 

As retailers Hnish purchasing their 
holiday needs, wholesale prices may 
weaken. During the fourth quarter, 
prices may average 70 to 74 cents a 
poundi down from last year's record of 
90 cents. With additional output and 
a seasonal decline in demand, prices 
during nrst-quarter 1986 are expected 
to average 66 to 69 cents, near this 
year's 69 cents. lAlan Baker (202) 786- 
1830] 

• Eggs 

Egg producers' financial standings are 
still being squeezed by low returns. 
Even though the cost of producing and 
marketing eggs at wholesale has de- 
clined since 1984^ the decline in 



costs— mostly from low feed ingredient 
prices^has been more than offset by 
an even greater decline in the whole> 
sale price received for eggs. Except for 
3 montba, this situation has existed 
since June 198f The only months in 
which favorahle net returns existed 
were months of strong seasonal 
demand for holiday baking (Nov. and 
Dec.} and Easter Qdarch). 

Currently, producers have started to 
cut back, and egg auppUea have been 
reduced— down 1 percent from last 
year in June. The number of bens is 
down 2 percent from a year ago, but 
the rate of lay has been above last 
year. The percentage of the hens that 
have molted have been increasing, 
however, suggesting that the flock is 
older than it was earlier in the year. 
The low return! have reduced the 
number of replacement pullets enter- 
ing the nocks— also a factor in the re 
lative age of the flock- 

With an older Hock than last year, the 
rate of lay is expected to be near last 
year during the remainder of 1985. 
Thus, the reduced number of layers 
will likely push down egg production. 
During the second half of 1985, egg 
production may be 1 percent below 
1984. 

In 1986, egg producers will likely in- 
crease the percentage of hens that 
have been force molted. Force molting 
rests the layers and brings them back 
to near-peak production with less ex- 
pense than purchasing replacement 
pullets. Thusi even with relatively few 
replacement puJleta, egg producers will 
be able to keep egg supplies near 1985 
levels during first half 1986. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged 62 cents a 
dozen during July, down from 72 cents 
a year earlier. If producers cut produc- 
tion as expected, egg prices in second- 
half 1985 may average 65 to 69 cents, 
near 1984*s 68 cents. With continued 
reduced supplies^ prices in first-half 
1986 are expected to average 66 to 72 
cents a dozen, up from 61 cents in 
1985. [Aim Baker (202) 786 183a 

CHOP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

Large wheat harvests here and abroad 
are tempering any prospects for a 
turnaround in wheat prices, which are 
at a 7-yeBr low. Wheat traders on the 
Chicago futures market have bid all 



currently traded contract months to 
new season lows that are considerably 
below the 1985-crop loan of $3.30 a 
busheL Although 1985 crop contracts 
of about $3.00 mostly reflect large 
1985/86 wheat supplies and signiH- 
cantly lower export expectations, the 
depressed outlook also overshadows 
prospects for the 1986/87 marketing 
year. 

July 1986 futures contracts on both 
the Kansas City and Chicago markets 
are around $2.80 a bushel, which if 
realized at that tamei would be the 
lowest harvesttime terminal market 
prices in the last 10 years. In compari- 
son, cash prices at those locations in 
July 1980 were M 20 a bushel. Har^ 
vesttime cash prices have trended 
downward every year since. 

Also contributing to the sharp declines 
in 1986 contracts is the uncertainty 
about final provisions of the 1965 
Farm BilL With planting of 1986 
winter wheat soon to get under way, 
the moat widely accepted proposition is 
that Government price supports^ espe- 
cially the 1986 loan rate, will be lower 
than $3.30. In addition, the expected 
carryover of old-crop stocks will be 
near 1982/83's record high, with a ma- 
jor portion in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's inventory. 

Foreign wheat production in 1985/86 is 
forecast at 446 million tons^ up 2 mil- 
lion from 1984/86. During August, 
however, output forecaste for Canada 
and China were revised downward sig- 
nificantly. Extremely hot dry weather 
hAS reduced yield prospects in South- 
ern Alberta and Saskatchewan! 
prompting a 2. 5 -mil Hon ton decline in 
projected Canadian output. The 
winter wheat harvest in China may 
not meet earlier expectations and is 
now estimated at 87 million tons^ just 
below last year's record. 

World wheat trade is expected to reach 
96.5 million tons in 1985/86, a reduc- 
tion of 9 million from last year. Cana^ 
dian exports this year may decline over 
1 million tons to 17.5 million, as the 
second consecutive drought -reduced 
harvest limits Canada's exportable 
surplus. I^e forecast for China's total 
wheat imports remains at 7 million 
tons, despite the lower expected pro- 
duction. China has allowed all of its 






long-tenn trad« agreements to expire 
and reportedly has eubatantial 
amounts in storage after 3 consecutive 
record harvests. However, China has 
purchased more than 600,000 tone of 
U.S. Soft Red Winter for delivery in 
1986/86- 

The U.S. export forecast for 1985/86 
remains at 32.7 million tons. Extreme- 
ly light exports and outstanding saiee 
thuA far this season may be offset by 
the weakened export capabilities of Ar- 
gentina and Canada, benefiting U.S. 
wheat as the season progresses. Also, 
the third initiative of the Export 
Enhancement Program was announced 
in late July and will involve up to 
500,000 tons of wheat for Egypt. 
[Allen Schienbein (202) 786-1840 and 
Scott Reynolds (202) 78S-169l\ 

•Rice 

Widespread adoption of higher yielding 
varieties of rice and favorable weather 
during growth and maturation of the 
crop boosted expected 1985 U.S. yields 
to close to 6,050 pounds an acre. In 
Texas and Louisiana^ where the rice 
harvest is in progress, quality is re- 
ported to be excellent. Harvest in Tex- 
as, however, is behind schedule be- 
cause wet conditions caused late plant- 
ing this spring. 

Large supplies and weak demand con* 
tinue to weigh on the rice market. 
Thus, 1985/86 carryover stocks will 
likely be in excess of 70 million cwt. 
llie aggregate farm price for all rice 
varieties will probably average 
between $780 and $8.80 per cwt, com- 
pared with $8.25 in 1984/85. 

Foreign milled rice production in 
1985/86 remains forecast at nearly 316 
million tons. World rice trade in 
calendar 1985 is expected to reach 11.6 
million tons, down 1.1 million from 
last year, reflecting weaker demand. 

All four of the major exporters- 
Thailand, Pakistan the United States, 
and Burma— are expected to ship less 
in 1985 than in 1984. During the first 
6 months of 1985, Thailand exported 
2.3 million torn, equal to last year's 
first-half record. Shipments during 
July and August, however, were much 
lower than in 1984. 



Pakistan exported 81,000 tons in June, 
bringing its first-half 1985 total to 
nearly 300,000, less than half its 1984 
I pace. Burma has also had problems 
finding buyers for its rice- January* 
June exports of about 150,000 were 
down 60 percent from the previous 
year. 

U.S. rice exports during January-June 
1985 were 889,000 tons. dowTi 175,000 
tons from a year earlier. The $40 mil- 
lion P.L.-480 tender by the Philippines 
produced sales of nearly 162,000 tons* 
The Philippines bought brown, medium 
grain rice from California; the rice will 
be shipped in hulk and bagged on ar- 
rival. 

The United States continues to ship 
rice to Africa under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation's drought relief pro- 
gram and under P.L. 480 financing. 
Recent sales and shipments to Mozam- 
bique and Senegal exceed 100,000 tons. 
The 1985 U.S. export forecast remains 
at 2 million tons. Despite a small pick- 
up in import demand projected for 
calendar 1986, our competitors^ in- 
creased supplies and relatively higher 
U.S. prices will likely result in lower 
U.S. exports. [Janet Livezey (202) 7SS- 
1840 and Scott Reynolds (202) 786- 
1691\ 

• Feed Grains 

Total feed grain production in 1985 is 
forecast at over 257 million metric 
tons. 21 million above last year. 
Record crops are estimated for com. 
sorghum, and barley, Oats output will 
also be larger. Com will account for 
82 percent of total feed grain produc- 
tion. The total feed grain supply for 
the 1985/86 marketing year (October- 
September for com and sorghum; 
June-May for barley and oats) is fore- 
cast at 305 million tons, more than 37 
million above 1984/85. 

Stocks of feed grains are projected to 
build to 83 million tons, up more than 
75 percent from 1984/85. Farm prices 
will be supported by loan rates, and de- 
ficiency payments will continue to con- 
stitute an important part of grain pro- 
ducers' net income. 

Based on conditions as of August 1, 
the 1985 U.S. com crop is forecast at 
almost 8.3 billion buAhels. Harvested 
area, at 74.8 million acres, is 3 million 
above 1984, and the average yield, 
forecast at 110.6 bushels an acrei 



would be 3.8 petrcent above last year. 
With carryin stocks on October 1 es- 
timated at 12 billion bushels, the total 
supply for 1985/86 is forecast at 9.5 
billion« over a billion buflhels more 
than in 1984/85, hut about 0.9 billion 
less than the 1982/83 record. 

A 260million-bushel drop in U.S. ex- 
ports is projected, but domestic use 
may expand, putting total com disap- 
pearance in 1985/86 about the same as 
this seasonal estimated 7.14 billion 
hushels^ Feed use for 1985/86 is pro- 
jected at 4.3 billion bushels, and food» 
seed, and industrial use at 1.1 billion. 

Stocks of corn will build during 
1985/86, and farm prices will probably 
average near the $2.55 loan rate. 
Carryover on October 1, 1986, is pro- 
jected at almost 2.4 billion bushels, 
more than a billion above this year 
and the second largest on record. 
Growers who participated in the 10- 
percent acreage reduction program will 
he eligible for a deficiency payments 
which according to current projections 
would be the maztmum of 48 cents a 
bushel ($3.03 target price minua the 
$2.55 loan rate). 

Futures prices of com are being influ- 
enced not only by weak market factors, 
hut also by the debate over the new 
Farm Bill and the expectation that 
support prices for 1986 and the years 
foUowing will be lowered. As of early 
August, futures pnces for 1985 and 
1986 crops were substantially below 
current farm prices. 

Foreign coarse grain production in 
1985/86 is forecast at almost 580 mil- 
lion metric tons, a gain of about 10 
million from a year earlier. Much of 
the gain is in the Soviet Union, where 
outturn may improve by more than 10 
percent. 

Several other countries and regions, 
however, are aUo showing substantial 
improvement in 1985/86. For example, 
South African production, at almost 9 
million tons ^ about 1 million above a 
year earlier Thailand, Mexico, Brazil, 
and India are all expected to register 
production gains in 1985/86. Even 
with weather problems^ Canada's out- 
put is likely to nse. In total, produc- 
tion among the major foreign export- 
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ing countries is high (over 64 million 
tonj), aa is production among the ma- 
jor coarse grain -importing nations (262 

million)- 

Becaude of the expected larger world 
croPr import demand will likely fall 
substantially in 1985/66, to below 95 
million tons (not including intra -EC 
trade). This compares with over 102 
millioti currently expected in 1984/85. 
The United States will bear the brunt 
of the lower import demand* with U.S. 
coarse grain exports in 1986/86 expect- 
ed to drop 10 percent from the 67^ 
million tons forecast for 1984/65. 
iDave Hull (202) 786 1840 and Jim 
CoU (202) 78&1691] 



^Soybeans 

U.Sw soybean production for 1965 is es* 

timated at dose to 2 billion busheU. 

Yields are projected at 31.5 bushels an 

acre, equal to the second largest on 

record- 

The optimistic yield outlook took a toll 
on pricea in July. Yield prospects for 
the U^. crop are the major factor af- 
fecting prices. Cash soybean prices 
(Central IlUnoia) dropped from a 
monthly high of $6.67 a biuhel on 
July 6 to S5,15 on July 31. Some 1964 
Boybeane under loan could revert to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be- 
cause the redemption coat exceeds the 
cash price at some outlying points. 

The soybean crush continues to be sup- 
ported by relatively high oil prices. 
However, soybean oil prices, which are 
expected to average 30 cents a pound 
in 1984/85. weakened in July. Prices 
slid below 26 cents a pound by the end 
of July, from a June average of 32.42 
cents- Prices in 1985/66 are forecast 
between 24 and 29 cents a pound, still 
above the 20-8-cent average for 
1960/6M982/63. 

Soybean meal prices rose slightly in 
July, but the upv^ard movement was 
not a recovery* After averaging $110 a 
ton in June, prices rebounded into the 
high teem in July. But stocks, already 
a record high, soared to 569 million 
tons in June. 

Sluggish exports and inventory accu- 
mulation v^ill likely keep soybean meal 
prices low throughout 1985/86. Prices 
are expected to average between $100 
and $130 a ton next ^ear, compared 
with a $124 seaao&^average expected in 
1984/66. 



World oilseed production in 1985/66 
may increase moderately, with only 
cottonseed expected to decline. Gen* 
erally, the largest gains in foreign 
oilseed production in 1965/86 will be in 
peanuts and rapeseed. 

Canada's rapeseed area declined, but 
production prospects are up from a 
year earlier. In China* rapeseed ar«a 
could dramatically rise by a thiid, in 
response to new policies. The Europe 
an Community's (EO rapeseed and 
sunflower seed area should rise. In just 
6 years, EC sunflowerseed area has in- 
creased more than a half million hec- 
tares. 

Crops in the Southern Hemisphere are 
not yet planted, but production pros- 
pects for soybeans are lower, BraziVs 
production loans have been announced, 
and credit is tighter. Thus, Brazil's 
soybean area could decline as the 
Government aspires to promote food 
production. 

High-oil -content oilseeda produce a 
greater proportion of oil than soybeans 
and have been in greater demand, be- 
cause oil has been in greater demand 
than meal during 1984/85. Vegetable 
oils may continue to dominate the 
oilseed situation In 1965/66, especially 
in the United States. Global palm oil 
production may rise significantly in 
the coming months* depressing world 
prices. 

World import demand for soybeans 
could remain about the same in 
1985/66, still roughly 3 million tons 
below the 1982/63 volume. No sharp 
increase in demand is expected because 
of continued weakness in the world 
livestock sector and abundant foreign 
feed supplies. 

However, U.S, exports could be slightly 
higher^ because foreign export supplies 
may stay about the same ai this year. 
While prospects for larger U,S, soybean 
exports in 1965/66 took better than 
those for most other commodities, the 
18.4*million-ton forecast is atill almost 
2 million below the 1983/84 volume. 



U.S. soybean exports for 1964/65 have 
been revised downward, to 16.3 million 
tons, because of a major revision in the 
trade data for Mexico and a lackluster 
export pace for June, Large sales by 
Brazil and Argentina during April, 
May, and June have hurt U.S. exports. 
Thus, the U.S. market share has de- 
clined significantly in major U.S. mar- 
kets, such as the EC. 

Brazil has suspended export registra- 
tions as of mid-Julyf fearing a shortage 
of soybean oil in the domestic market. 
This could be a possible bright spot for 
U.S, exports in coming monthsi but Ar- 
gentina conttnues to increase its soy- 
bean and soybean meal exports. [Roger 
Hoskin (202) 786-1840 and Jan Lipaon 
(202) 786-1691] 

^Cotton 

Cotton ended its 1984/8^ marketing 
year this July with mill use rising but 
exporti plummeting. For 1985/86, the 
industry is resigned to sharply rising 
stocks, loan rate priceSt and the 
poorest season for total use this centu- 
ry 

Based on crop conditions as of Au- 
gust 1, production is estimated at 13.6 
million bales. However, production 
could range between 12,6 and 15 mil- 
lion balea, compared with 13 million 
last season. Even a crop at the low 
end of the probable range will result in 
a 3- to 4-million-bale rise in ending 
stocks. 

Cotton mill use rebounded to a season* 
ally adjusted annual rate of 5,6 million 
bales in June^ compared with 6 million 
last Decemberf marking the sixth con- 
secutive month of improvement. The 
rise resulted from 

• real growth in retail sales of ap- 
parel and home furnishings (about 
4 percent at annual rates), 

• a 1- to 2-percent gain in cotton's re- 
tail market share versus manmade 
fibers, and 

• no growth in textile imports during 
January-June 1985^ compared with 
a year earlier. 

Mill use totaled an estimated 5.4 mil- 
lion bales during 1984/85^ but a resur- 
gence of textile imports will probably 
push mill use down to around 52 mil- 
lion during 1985/86. 
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U.S. cotton exports reached about 6.25 
million bales in 1984/85, but ar^ ex- 
pected to fall precipitously to around 4 
million during 1985/86. U.S. market 
share losses will occur because of the 
abundance of foreign cottoD and the 
effects of U.S. loan rates. 

With total use of U.S. cotton forecast 
at 9.2 million bales and production at 
13.8 million^ 1985/86 ending stocks are 
expected to rise to nearly 9 million 
bales— 97 percent of use. Except for 
1982/83-the year PIK was 
announced —the cotton slocks-to-use 
ratio has not been this high since 
1965/66. At the end of 1984/85, stocks 
stood at an estimated 4.2 million bales, 
equivalent to 36 percent of use, and 
shout 1.7 million of those bales 
remained under loan or in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's inventory. 

Prom the world perspective, the 
1985/86 season is being ushered in by 
record-setting global stocks of 40 mil- 
lion bales ^ Foreign stocks also are a 
record 36 million bales, with half held 
in China. In addition, foreign stocka 
are expected to expand by almost 3 
million bales by the end of 1986/86. If 
current forecasts of supply and use 
materialize, stocks in major foreign 
competitors will have climbed more 
than 300 percent since 1982, with Chi- 
na accounting for most of the rise. 

With this mountain of stocks 
overhanging the market, international 
raw cotton prices have plummeted. 
Prices as measured by the Northern 
Europe Outlook "A'' Index have 
dropped 20 percent since last year and 
are the lowest since 1977/78. The "B"' 
Index, cotton used to make coarse 
count yams, lb significantly below the 
U.S. loan rate. 

The outlook for 1985/86 points to 
another year of plentiful raw cotton. 
Although total foreign output may be 
down 10 percent from last year's enor- 
mous crop, production, at 66 million 
bales, may nearly equal consumption. 
This has happened only once since 
1974/75. 

Compared with the rapid pace in 1984, 
economic growth in the developing 
Asian textile economies is expected to 
slow through 1985 and into 1986. 
South Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, and 
Indoneaia may all experience declines 
in growth, partly because of developed 
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nations* textile import restrictions^ 
Nations that import raw cotton may 
increase consumption only 1.3 percent. 

Other large cotton -consuming nations, 
roost of them major producers and ex- 
porters, may expand mill use by more 
than 2 percent to satisfy hoth domestic 
and foreign demand. Several govern- 
ments are continuing to urge invest- 
ment and modernization in order to 
use textile exports to earn foreign ex- 
change. Total foreign mill use may 
only reach 66 million bales. 

World trade volume may be down from 
1984/85, to about 20 million bales. 
Consistent gains in mill use by export- 
ing nations and atatic demand by im- 
porters will limit trade. Also, a shift 
in trade patterns is occumng, as evi- 
denced by the jumps in U.S. competi* 
tors' share of world trade. In 1983/84, 
foreign exporters held a 65-percent 
share of world trade, followed by 69.6 
percent in 1984/65 and a forecast 80 
percent thia year. 

World raw cotton output reached 85.8 
million bales in 1984/85, up 26 percent 
from the previous year. Foreign na- 
tions had a veritable explosion in raw 
cotton production, with a 13-million- 
bale gain- 
High world prices and good weather 
during the planting season led to 
moderate increases in foreign harvest- 
ed area and a sharp rise in yield* dur- 
ing 1984/85. Of the 2.03-million- 
hectare increase in foreign area, a 



third occurred in Central and South 
America, with Brazil. Mexico, and 
Paraguay accounting for most of the 
gain. The other two-thirds came most- 
ly from Asian countries* China, Tur- 
key, the USSR, and Pakistan account- 
ed for a majority of the expansion in 
area. 

Foreign mill nse continued its incre- 
mental rise in 1984/85, aided by posi- 
tive changes in real economic growth 
rates. Economic growth in many coun- 
tries resulted in increased demand for 
cotton textiles, both domestically and 
for export- Cotton consumption grew 
by more than 2 percent in 1984/85, 
well above the previous 5^ year average- 
Most of the improvement in mill use 
occurred in the net exporting nations 
with viable textile export production 
capability. Chinai Pakistan, and India 
are among those that emphasize tex- 
tile production for export. 

World export volume rose more than 
1.2 million bales from 1983/84's 
depressed level. However^ major cot- 
ton producers are still using more cot- 
ton in domestic mills which stifles 
trade. Import demand by Hong Kong, 
Japant Taiwan, and South Korea de- 
clined by 300,000 bales in 1984/85. 
[Terry Townsend (202) 766-1640 and 
Richard Contor (202) 7661691] 

^Peanuia 

Farmers planted 1,512,000 acres of 
peanuts this year, down 3 percent from 
last year. Production is currently fore- 
cast at about 4.3 billion poundSf with 
yields estimated at the same high level 
as last year. With record canyin 
stocks, total peanut supplies will be at 
an alltime high of more than 5.5 bil- 
lion pounds- Total use for 1984/85 is 
expected to be up somewhat, at 3.7 bil^ 
lion pounds, but carryover stocks will 
be a record 1-3 billion pounds. [Duane 
HackUinder (202) 766-1840\. 

• ro6acco 

As of August 1, total U.S- tobacco out- 
put was forecast at 1.51 billion pounds 
(687,000 metric tons), down 12 percent 
from 1984. Both acreage and yields 
are lower. Despite hot, dry weather in 
some areas early in the growing sea- 
son, crop quality appears good. 

The 1985 flue-cured crop is estimated 
at 802 million pounds, down 7 percent 
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from last year. Furthermore, be^n- 
ning stocks od July 1, were down 4 
percent. The total supply ii about 2.88 
hUlion pounda, 4 percent below last 
year, but ample at about 3.1 years* uae. 
During 1984/85, both domestic use and 
exports rose. 

Flue cured auctions for 1985 crop to- 
bacco opened July 25 id the Georgia- 
Florida Belt. Other markets opened in 
succeeding weeks- During the fmt 14 
daya of sales, prices were lower, and 
quality was not as good as a jear ago^ 
Sales were at a slower pace than a 
year earlier; however, the share of to* 
bacco placed under loan remained 
about the same. 

Flue-cured price support§ were effec- 
tively lowered 2 days before the flue- 
cured markets opened. Support to 
growers was reduced 6 cents a pound 
under provisions permitted in current 
law. In addition* the Flue Cured Stabi- 
lization Cooperative is authorized to 
rebate 10 cents a pound to buyers from 
the no-net-cost tobacco fund as soon as 
buyers make their purchases. 

Another rebate of 15 cents a pound on 
all purchases will be paid at the end of 
the auction season if buyers purchase 
at least 650 million pounds of the 1985 
flueK:ured crop and at least 125 mil- 
lion pounds of the 1976 84 Flue-cured 
Stabilization Co-operative inventory. 
Purchases from the older inventories 
will be subject to prices and conditions 
set by Stabilization. 

With a larger 19&4 crop* ending stocks 
of burley on September 30 are project- 
ed higher thaji last year. Thie year*a 
burley crop is expected to decline from 
1984. With a smaller 1985 crop, the 
1986/86 supply will be about the same 
as last year's^ representing about 3.7 
years' use and providing considerably 
more than adequate stocks. SmaUer 
crops are also forecaat for Maryland, 
fire-cured, dark air-cured^ and cigar 
types. [Verner N. Grise (202) 786-1840] 

• Fruit 

As orange prices fell sharply^ the July 
index of grower prices for fresh and 
processing fruit drifted down L6 per- 
cent to 182 (1977^100). The index 
was down 22 percent compared with a 
year earlier, with lower prices for 



lemons, oranges, and apples more than 
offsetting higher prices for grapefruit, 
peaches, and strawberries- Prices are 
expected to decline further this fall, as 
the apple, pear, and citrus harvests be- 
gin. However, good demand will keep 
prices relatively high. 

Supplies of fresh noncitrua fruit will 
be lower this fall. The initial forecast 
for the 1985 apple crop, at 8.07 billion 
pounds^ is 3 percent below last year, 
with the Washington crop (the leading 
apple ^producing State) down 15 per- 
cent. In addition^ the 1986 pear crop 
will likely be down 7 percent from last 
year and 16 percent from 1983. Citrus 
fruit prices are likely to remain rela^ 
tlvely high this fall because the 
1986/86 crop will probably be small, a 
result of freeze damage to trees in 
Florida and Texas in 1983 and 1985. 

Reversing an upward trend, retail 
prices of fresh fruit declined in June. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics' Conau- 
mer Price Index for fresh fruit was 
380.8 (1967 = 100), down fractionally 
from May, but stil] 11 percent above a 
year earlier. The decrease was mainly 
attributed to increased supplies of 
Valencia oranges. However, retail 
prices of apples and bananas advanced. 

Retail prices of processed fruit have 
steadily increased, primarily reflecting 
higher prices for canned fruit and 
frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FOOJ). The June index of processed 
fruit, at 168.9 (December 1977 = 100), 
was almost 4 percent above a year ago. 

Prices of most processed citnia itema 
have been strong. However, sluggish 
movement and larger supplies have re^ 
cently weakened PCOJ prices frotn 
their high levels^ as several packers 
have recently announced a price reduc* 
tion to stimulate sales. 

Slow movement has also softened 
prices for some canned fruits However, ! 
supplies of canned fruit are not expect- 
ed to increase much because of smaller 
crops of Clingstone peaches and 
Bartlett pears and small carryover 
stocks. 

Supplies of dried fruit are expected to 
remain adequate. Overall, retail prices 
of processed fruit are not expected to 
rise appreciably through the first half 
of 1986, even though demand will be 
relatively good. [Ben Huang (202) 
786-176el\ 



• Vegetables 

Fresh-market vegetable output In 1985 
will likely be around 130 to 135 mil- 
lion cwt, based on the 3 percent lower 
first-half production and marginal in- 
creases in summer acreage. Grower 
prices will probably rise 3 to 5 percent 
from the second to the third quarter 
because of tighter supplies. July 
grower prices for broccoli^ cauliflower, 
and lettuce already show substantial 
gains over June's low levels. 

Hoti dry summer weather threatened 
lettuce supplies. In July, shipments of 
lettuce and other fresh vegetables 
from California were below a year ear- 
lier However, supplies in August could 
be boosted by adequate irrigation and 
a break in the heat wave. 

The summer quarter's harvested area 
of seven major vegetables is only 1 
percent above a year earlier. Produc- 
tion of broccoli, cuTotsi cauliflower, 
celery, sweet com, lettuce* and toma- 
toes will likely be below a year ago due 
to lower jrields caused by hot weather 
in California. Of the seven major veg- 
etahlesn celery acreage dropped the 
most— 19 percent "-largely because of 
hot weather and weak California mar- 
ket conditions. 

Firat'half production of seven major 
vegetables was 3 percent below last 
year's level. Most of the cutbacks 
came from free le* reduced acreage in 
the first quarter^ but spring acreage 
was up 2 percent. Yields of moat fresh 
vegetables apparently increased during 
the spring because of good weather. 
But an 8 percent lower yield for let- 
tuce offset gains elsewhere. 

The total 1985 potato harvest is es- 
timated at L38 million acres. If real- 
ized, it will be the largest harvest 
since 1974. Planted area is up 5 per- 
cent from 1984 and 10 percent above 
1983 Summer potato States will like^ 
\y produce 2.6 million pounds, 14 per- 
cent more than last year and the lar^ 
gest increase of the four seasonal 
groups. Virginia, a major summer pro- 
ducer, nearly doubled 1965 production 
to 2.8 million pounds, while North 
Carolina, Ohio, and T^nnesse made 
moderate to substantial reductions. 

Fall -crop harvested acreage, at an es- 
timated 1-16 million acres, is up 6 per- 
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COMMODITY SPOTLIGHT 

Would Louxr Priced Cotton 
Curt Low-prictd Cotton f 
If loan rates and prices for 1986-crop 
U.S. cotton drop sharply from the 
current level of about 57 centa a 
poundf would disappearance expand 
suffLciently to reduce cotton Btocka? 
Sharply lower loan rates are not incon* 
ceivable. M^hile Confess has not yet 
passed a Fann Bill, the House Apicul- 
ture Committee gave tentative appro 
val in late July to an upland cotton ti- 
tle that would allow a 1986-crop loan 
rate as low as 43.55 cents a pound, 
compared with 57.3 for 1985. The Sen* 
ate ie discussing a cotton title that 
would lower the 1986 loan rate to no 
less than 55 cents a poundt but the 
Secretary of Agriculture could author- 
ize repajrment of those loans at lower 
rates— possibly as low as 44 cents^ 

Congress is considering lowering loan 
rates hecause U,S. cotton now is not 
price competitive in tntematianal mar- 
keta^ Other exporting countries are 
underselling us, and our exports this 
season are projected to decline more 
than a third to 4 million bales. Total 
use of U.S. cotton in 1985/86 is fore- 
cast to fall below 10 million bales for 
only the eecond time this century. 
And with a large 1985 crop on tap, 
stocks are forecast to rise to nearly 9 
million bales by the end of 1985/86, 
compared with 2.8 million at the end 
of 1983/S4. Both the Congress and the 
Administration believe that lower 
prices would encourage consumer 
preferences for natural fibera while 
discouraging foreign cotton production. 
The subsequent increases in mill use 
and exports, combined with continued 
supply management programs, jt is ar- 
gued, would eventuaUy lead to higher 
prices in the future. 

During 1965/66 through 1984/85, total 
disappearance of U.S. cotton averaged 
12 million bales a year, but mfU use 

I plus exports for 1985/86 are forecast at 
only 9.2 million. Cheaper cotton could 
encourage U.S^ mill use in two ways. 
First, lower fiber prices could lead to 
lower retail prices for textile products, 
causing increased per capita consump- 
tion of all fibers. Second, lower cotton 
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prices might encourage textile mills 
and consumers to substitute cotton for 
manmade fibers. However, increases 
in domestic cotton consumption will 
probably be mitigated by continued 
growth tn the textile trade deficit, 
sinc« labor coats, not fiber prices, are 
the principal determinants of textile 
trade flows^ 

If cotton price supports and prices 
ahould drop 25 percent, tbia likely 
would be partially matched by man- 
made fiber producers, leading to an 
overall decline in fiber prices of about 
20 percent. That In turn could cause 
an estimated 5-percent Hse <2.5 to 3 
pounds per capita or about 850 million 
pounds in total) in domestk fiber con- 
sumption. 

Cotton's share of domeistic fiber con* 
aumption plunged from 64 percent in 
1960 to 27 percent in 1979, as consum- 
era shifted to easy-care manmade fiber 
products and mills corrected cotton 
dust problems* But beginning in 1980, 
cotton's market share stabilized^ and 
In 1984, 30 percent of the 13 1 billion 
pounds of fiber used by Americans was 
cotton. Lower cotton prices can only 
encourage this trend and might cause 
a 1* percentage* point increase in 
cotton's market share over what would 
otherwise occur. 

A 2 5- to 3-pound gain in per capita 
fiber consumption, combined with a 1* 
percentage-point gain in cotton's mar- 
ket share, would mean a 700,000 bale 
increase in domestic cotton consump* 
tion. Even though tertlle imports 
would limit US, mills' share, a sub* 
stantial gain in cotton mill use- 
perhaps 200,000 to 300,000 bales a 
year— could still occur. 

Foreign cotton prices currently aver- 
age up to 10 centa a pound lower than 
U.S. prices, reflecting large world 
stocks and U.S, prices held above 
market ^clearing levels. If U.S. prices 
should drop by a fourth, foreign export- 
ers would need to lower their prices 
only about half as much in order to 
stay competitive. This could lead to 
about a 10^ to 15 percent decline in 
prices paid by foreign mills for cotton 
from all sources. 



A decline of this magnitude in world 
cotton prices might lead to a 2- to 2.5* 
percent rise (1,5 million bates) in 
foreign mill use. The initial percen- 
tage response of foreign mills to lower 
cotton prices would be roughly half the 
percentage response of U,S. consumers, 
because over half of foreign mill use 
occurs in centrally planned economies 

A drop in U.S, prices might stem the 
erosion of the U,S, export share of 
foreign mill use. While other factors, 
such as established trade patterns, 
export- financing availability, and cot* 
ton <|uality affect demand* a price cut 
could put U.S. exports' share of foreign 
mill use at 9 percent in 1986/87 and 10 
percent in 1987/88, In 1985/86, U,S. 
exports are forecast to hold a 6-percent 
share. 

The rebound in the U^, market share, 
plus a boost in foreign cotton consump- 
tion o^ing to lower prices, could lead 
to an improvement of 1,5 to 2 miUion 
bales of U*S, cotton exports during 
1986/87, compared with what is other- 
wise likely to occur. The export gain 
during 1987/88 could rise to 2 to 3 mil 
lion bates. 

Would reduced loan ntes and prices el* 
tminata the cotton surplus? Yes— 
eventually. Cotton prices In the mid- 
40's would lead to increased disappear- 
ance of a projected 2 million bales a 
year InitiaPjr, with greater increases 
possible in ensuing years. Total use of 
U.S. cotton could again reach 12 mil^ 
lion bales within a couple of years 

Acreage reduction programs would still 
be necessary, especially if the cotton 
target price stays relatively high for 
several more years. The current effec* 
tive cotton base, about 14 million 
acres, is capable of producing up to 15 
million bales a year— well in excess of 
reasonable estimates of disappearance, 
even with low prices. But with 
acreage reduction programs restricting 
production, U.S. supplies could be 
brought more into Hne with disappear 
ance, leading to prices significantly 
above the new loan rates within 
several yearek iTtrry Townsend (202) 
786-2840] 
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cent from 19S4 and 10 percent from 
the previous 2 years. Moderate in- 
creases are expected in the majority of 
Stateflt with an S-percent increase in 
the western re^on. With the 1985 po- 
tato crop forecast up* ^ower prices 
will likely dip as the fall harvest ap- 
proaches and could remain 2 to 5 per- 
cent helow last year's season average. 
[Shannon Hamm (202) 7861761) 

^Sugnr 

The Ownmodlty Credit Corporation 
(CCC) has offered to extend to Sep- 
tember 30 aU 1984-crop loans to sugar 
processors. CCC had earlier offered a 
1-month extension on crop loans ma- 
turing July 1. Only one company 
elected to extend its loans. All other 
cane processors redeemed their loans 
by the maturity date. 

On August 1, the Great Western Sugar 
Company (GW) forfeited 56.7 million 
pounds of refined sugar. CCC has now 
aquired 273.6 million pounds of refined 
sugar from GW since June 1. No other 
forfeitures of 1984-crop beet sugar 
have occurred. 

CCC held a second sale of its acquired 
sugar on July 25. Of the 164^9 million 
pound* available for sale, only 10.2 
million were purchased^ leaving CCC 
currently with stocks of 23L4 million 
pounds^ 

World sugar prices (f.o.b. Caribbean, 
Contract No. 11) averaged 315 cents a 
pound in July, up 15 percent from 
June. Prices increased because of a 
Brazilian announcement of a 1.1- 
million-ton planned reduction in ex- 
ports in 1985, an indication that the 
European Community could be lower- 
ing sugar export subsidies, and the 
reduction of crop estimates for some 
major producing countries. However, 
these reductiona are not enough to 
change the basic problem of oversup- 
ply. Until world sugar stocks are re- 
duced and the carryover is more nor- 
mal, prices should remain depressed. 



ITie U.S. retail price for sugar fell to 
34.6 cents a pound in June. This fol- 
lows earlier declines in the price for 
domestic raw sugar. This is the lowest 
price for retail sugar since August 
1982. Prices averaged 35.2 cents a 
pound for the second quarter, down 2 
percent from ths first and 4 percent 
below a year earlier. Retail prices for 
sugar should strengthen somewhat in 
coming months, following an expected 
increase in the domestic raw sugar 
price. 

High fructose com sirup (HFCS) ship- 
ments have increased rapidly^ going 
from 2.2 million short tons tn 1980 to 
4.3 million in 1984. About 5.1 million 
tons of HFCS are expected to be con- 
sumed In 1985, up 19 percent from last 
year. For the first 5 months of 1985, 
HFCS ihipmenU totaled 26 percent 
higher than a 3rear earlier. Much of 
this increase stems from the substitu- 
tion of HFCS'55 for sugar in bever- 
ages. Year-over-year increases in 
HFCS shipments should slow in the 
fourth quarter^ as HFCS approaches 
lOO'percent market penetration in the 
beverage industry. 

Wholesale list prices for HFCS in the 
Chicago- West market for the first 6 
months of 1985 averaged 20.23 cents a 
pound, dry basis* down 12 percent from 
a year earlier. Despite last 
November's approvals for 100 [>ercent 
HFCS use tn major cola drinka, prices 
eased because of an estimate 0,5* 
million-ton rise in production capacity, 
as well as low sugar prices. Seasonal 
demand and a catch-up with capacity 
in the coming months, as well as 
higher sugar prices, are expected to 
strengthen HFCS prices. [David 
Harvey (202) 786-176^ 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the October Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 



September 


3 


Poultry Slaughter 


4 


Dairy Products 


6 


Celery 


10 


Vegetables 


11 


Crop Production 




Rice Stocks 


12 


Turkey Hatchery 


13 


Milk Production 


18 


Hop Stocks 


20 


Citrus Fruits 




Cktfish 


23 


Hogs & Pigs 




Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 




Livestock Slaughter 


24 


EggB, Chickens, & Turkeys 


25 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


27 


Potatoes ^ Sweetpotatoes 


30 


Egg Products 




Agricultural Prices 



Upcoming Economic Reports'^ 



Title 



World Ag Supply 

& Demand 
Tobacco 
Rice 

Agricultural Outlook 
Sugar & Sweeteners 
Dairy 
Econ. Indicators of the 

Farm Sector 
World Agriculture 
Cropland 



Summary Released 



September 11 
September 13 
September 17 
September 18 
September 19 
September 20 



September 23 
September 25 



Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For details 
on the summaries, call (301) 982-6662, 
(402) 472-1892 or C301) 586-1572. Full 
reports^ imX and tables^ are provided 
by the system on (301) 982-6662 and 
(402) 472-1892. 
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Agricultural Outlook 




Farm Income Update 



1984 £STIMATES 
First estimates for 1984 Indicate that 
net farm income reached $34.6 billion^ 
while net cash income rose slightly to 
$39.1 billion. Production rebounded 
strongly from the PIK program and 
1983'b drought -reduced output. Both 
cash receipts and production expenses 
rose. The current forecast for net farm 
income in 1985 is $22 to $26 billion, 
with net caih income expected to total 
$34 to $39 billion. 

Nominal cash receipts in 1984} include 
ing net loans from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC), increased on 
the strength of higher prices and 
larger production, offsetting a slight 
drop in total direct Government pay- 
ments. Gross cash income was estimat- 
ed at a record-high $153.2 billion, up 
from 1983'b $148.1 billion. 

Farm-related income grew from $2.5 to 
nearly $3 billion in 1984. This 
category includes all items that m pre- 
vious years were listed under "other 
cash income." Including income from 
custom work« machine hire^ and farm 
recreational activity. In addition to 
other minor miscellaneous sources of 
income, such as dividends from co-opsT 
income from the sale of forest products 
IS now included as farm^related in- 
come* In previous years, forest product 
sales were accounted for in crop cash 
receipU. This change, which affects 
only 1978 forward, was implemented to 
maintain consistency with Bureau of 
Census statistics. 



Firm Income sr^d Ceih Flow Stst«nent, 1961-^ 



I96lr I9eir I963r 1984 

Billion (loMsr« 



Farm Incons soured^: 



15* Off^farm Income 



59,8 59*4 41,0 



l9e5F 



1. 


C«sh receipts 
Crop* i/ 
Llv#s1ock 




142.1 
72.9 
69*1 


142.9 
72. 7 
70.5 


156.2 

66.8 

69,4 


141.8 
69,0 
72.7 


156-140 
67-71 
67-71 


z. 


Cesh Government pay"»nti 
Value of PIK ct]mnodit1es 
Olroct Govirnment poy"»n+* 


1.9 
0*0 
1*9 


5.5 
0.0 
5.5 


4.1 
5.2 
9*5 


4.0 
4.5 
8.4 


5^ 



5-9 


5* 


Form relsted InCcme 2/ 




2*5 


2*6 


2*5 


2.9 


2-4 


4* 


Gross cash Income (14245) 


5/ 


146*5 


149*0 


148*1 


155*2 


147-152 


5. 


Monmoney InCi^ne 4/ 




15*7 


14*0 


15*1 


15*1 


IUI5 


6* 


Rsallied gross Income iA*^^ 


160*2 


165*0 


161*2 


166*0 


159-164 


7* 


Value of Inventory change 




6*5 


-0.8 


-9*8 


7.9 


-2-2 


8* 


Total gross lr>cume (6^7) 




166*5 


162*1 


151*4 


I74.D 


158-165 


Production «Kp«n^0^> 

9* C«*h BKp^OSBi 5/ 6/ 




110.7 


110*7 


109,7 


114.0 


110-114 


10* 


Total eHpenses 




156*0 


156.8 


155.5 


159.4 


154-156 


Set cash Incoiwi 1/ 67 
M* Ham\na\ (4-9) 

Oeflst«d (1972$) 2/ 




55.8 
18.5 


58.5 

18.5 


56*5 
17*8 


59*1 
17.5 


54-59 

15-17 


12* 


Set farm Income: 1/ 
Seminal total neT (8-10) 
Deflated total nvt (19721) 
Deflated total net (19671) 


7/ 
S/ 


50.5 
15,6 
11*2 


25*5 

12*2 
8,8 


15.8 
7,5 
5.5 


54.6 

15.5 


22-26 

10-12 

7^ 



40*0 59-45 



Other tources and uses of funds: 

14* Change in loans outstanding 6/ l5,5 

Real estate 

Sonreal estate 2^ 

15* Rental income 

16, Gross cash i\on CIUI44I5) 

17, Capital eKpenditures 6/ 

18* Set cesh flcvu W 6/ (16-17) 

r*revised. F=Forecast as of 08/14/65, 1/ Includes net COC loens* 
2/ Income from cgstom work, mechine hire, farm recreotional actKltVi sales 
of forest products, and ottier misc, sources, J/ Svjriwr^ In par^nth^se^ 
indlcete the combination of Items required to celculate a given iterr, 
4/ Valu« of home consi^nption of fans products dnd imputed rental valu« of 
farm dwellfngs* 5/ Excludes deprwiiatlon and perquisites to hir«d labor, 
6/ Excludes farm Rousehoids. V Osflaf^d by the GNP implicit prio* 
deflator, a/ Cbflatod by the &I-U, 9/ Eitcludtts CCC loens* Totals may not 
sum due to rounding* 



15,5 
9*5 
6,2 


6,8 
5.7 
5,1 


2*9 

o:8 


"l5 

-0*6 


-5-1 
-5-1 
-2-2 


5,8 


5,7 


4.6 


5*4 


4-6 


57,5 


50*8 


45.8 


42*4 


59-44 


16*8 


15*7 


15,0 


12,5 


10-14 


40.2 


57*2 


52*8 


50,0 


27-52 
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Total production expenses increased by 
$3.9 billion, mainly because of larger 
planted area. Total input use rose 
about 3 percent, and prices paid for In- 
puts increased slightly. Meanwhile, 
cash expenses ^excluding depreciation* 
labor perquisites, and household- 
related expenses) rose almost 4 percent 
to $114 billion, following 19d3's 1- 
peroent decline. 

Farm Income Up 

Net cash income totaled 939.1 billion 
in 19S4| up 2 percent from the revised 
1983 estimate of S38-3 billion. Deflat- 
ed net cash Income (1972 dollars), how- 
ever, fell to S17.6 billion, compared 
with $17.8 billion in 1983^ marking the 
second consecutive uinual decline in 
real net cash income. 

Net farm Income rose to $34.6 billion, 
following the PIK- and drought- 
reduced $15.8 billion of 1983. Deflated 
net farm income stood at $15.6 billion^ 
compared with $7.4 billion in 1983. 
This volatility can easDy be traced to 
the wide swings in production and 
prices that the value of inventory 
change statistics reflect. 

As in 1983, the value of the change in 
farm inventory played a key role in 
determining net farm income. The 
fann inventory was drawn down $9.8 
billion in 1983; however, in 1984, in- 
creased production, along with higher 
average price§, led to a record-high in- 
ventory buildup of $7.9 billion, sur- 
passing the previous high of $6.3 bil- 
lion in 1981. The $17.7 billion differ- 
ence In the value of the change in in- 
ventory from 1983 to 1984 is very close 
to the $18.8 billion difference in net 
farm income between the 2 years. 

Gross cash flow fell about 7 percent in 
1984> to $42.4 billion. Changes in 
loans outstanding for both real estate 
and nonreal estate were negative. The 
total change in outstanding loans stood 
at minus $2.1 biUion for 1984. This 
decline was partially offset by rental 
income to landlordSf which rose 17 per- 
cent to $5,4 billion. 

Although capital expenditures fell 4 
percent to $125 biUion, net cash flow 
remained 9 percent below 1983's $32,8 
billion. Net cash flow is a measure of 
the cash available for business opera- 
tions, real estate purchases, and house- 
hold consumption. It is computed as 
the sum of net cash income, the 
change in loans outstanding, and net 
renti less capital expenditures. 



Cash R*c«fptt bv Conmoditv, 1961-64 



Crop 



pts 



p+*: 



I9eir J9e2r I9e3r 
Million <ion*r* 



1964 



1962^3 196^-84 



Food grains 
R\cm 

F«*d Bntns «nd hay 
Corn 

Barley 

Grain sorghum 

Hay <aM) 

OM crop* 

^yb«ans 

Oth«r Ol I crop* 

Cotton Itfff and seed 
Tobaccxi 

Fruit* and nut* 
VegatabiM 
Other crt)f>i 

Subtotal J crtjps 



11,619 
9,652 
1,729 

36 



11,469 

9,913 

J, 515 

4J 



17,774 


17,231 


13,349 


I2j625 


374 


336 


657 


793 


1,344 


1.484 


»,d50 


1,990 



13,653 

12,245 

1,046 

560 

4.551 
3,250 
6,575 
6,771 
6,543 



13,814 
12,519 

818 
477 

4,926 
3,542 

6,805 
8,113 

6,969 



9,733 

6,798 

882 

53 

16, t9l 

11,640 

310 

960 

1,159 

2j)2l 

13.505 

I2J37 

793 

575 

3,316 
2,631 
6,017 

6,104 
7.11 I 



lIvttitocK 



Ipti: 



CvHk 
Calv%s 

Hogi 

Sheep and I 



Brol Urs 
Turkey I 

Em* 

other poultry 

Dairy product* 
Wholesale mi Ik 
Retail milk 

Other livestock 

Subtota \t M vestock 

Total receipts 



39,748 

27,371 

2,166 

9,794 

416 

9,949. 
4,646 
1.248 
3,648 
407 

18,095 

17,764 

331 

1^358 

69J5I 

142,068 



40,916 
27,637 

1,977 

10,659 

445 

9,557 
4,478 
1,255 
3,456 
386 

18,234 
17,946 

288 

1,560 

70,268 

142,936 



36,893 

26,655 

2,027 

9,785 
426 

10,026 
4,673 
1,269 
3,449 

435 

18,757 

16,465 

272 

1,767 

69,443 

136,252 



r=rev1»edp TotaU may not add due to rounding. 



9,735 
6,443 

1,219 
75 

16,451 

11,617 

306 

941 

1,298 

2,290 

13,666 

12,111 

1,098 

456 

3,359 
2,841 
6,259 
6,688 
7.639 



72,956 72,670 66,609 69,044 



40,758 

26,635 

1,966 

9,691 

465 

12,188 

5,970 

1,655 

4,086 

477 

17,927 

17,661 

266 

1,866 

72,759 

141,779 



-15.2 

-M.3 

^1.6 

30.3 

-6-0 
-7.6 
^.3 
21.1 
-21.9 
6.6 

-2.2 
-3.0 

-3-0 
20.5 

^32-7 

-15-3 

-M.6 

-0.1 

2-0 

-8-1 



^.9 
^.2 
2-5 
^.2 
*4-2 

4-9 
6.6 
M 
0,3 

12,8 

2.9 
3.0 

-5,4 

13.3 

-1.2 
-4.7 





*4.0 
36.2 

57-5 

1.6 
-0-2 
-1.4 
-2.1 
12-0 

7.9 

1.2 
-0.2 
38.3 

-20.4 

1.3 
0.3 

4-0 
9.7 

10.2 

3.3 



4'i6 

7.\ 
-3.0 
-4.0 

9.2 

21.6 
22.5 
30.4 
18.5 
9.5 

*4.4 
-4.5 
-2.5 

5.6 

4.7 

4.1 



Off^faim income in 1984 was estimat- 
ed at $40 billion, down 2 percent from 
the revised $41 billion of 1983. Rising 
nonfann buainess and professional in> 
come was outweighed by slightly lower 
wage and salary income last year. 
About 80 percent of off-farm income 
went to farms with agricultiml sales 
of less than $40,000, while more than 
80 percent of farm income was concen- 
trated in the classes above $100,000. 

Cash Rcceiptn Rose 
Total cash receipts from crop and live- 
stock marketings in 1984 totaled 
$141 8 biUion, a 4-percent increase 
from 1983's $136.3 billion. Crop re- 
ceipts rose 3 percent from 1983'b $66-8 
billion, while livestock receipts in- 
creased 5 percent from $69.4 billion in 
1983. 



For livestock, higher prices received 
accounted for moat of the cash receipts 
gain. Marketings remained near 1983 
levels. For crops, higher average 
prices more than offset a reduction in 
overall marketing volume due to low 
first-half sales caused by the PIK and 
drought. 

Cash receipts for crops rose to $69 bil- 
lion, as a $4 billion increase in fourth- 
quarter receipts outweighed lower 
first-quarter receipts. Cash receipts 
were unchanged to slightly lower for 
com, wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, mnd 
tobacco. Most other crop receipts in- 
creased. Production for all major crop 
categones. except fruit and nuts, was 
higher than the 1983 output. 
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Farm Production E>cp«ns«, 1981^84 



Feed 
livestock 

F^rm-origin inputs 

Fer+niier 
Fuels dnd ol Is 
Electricity 
Pesticides 

Manufactured inputs 

Short-term interest 
Rfeal estate Interest 
Total interest charges 

Repair and operation 
Hired labor 

Hachfne hire and custom work 
Dairy deductions J_/ 
Mlscellaneoos operating expenses 
Total operating expenses 

Depreciation 
Taxes 

Net rent to non-operator 
landlords 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 



I9eir 



20,855 
8,999 
3,426 

33,262 

9,409 
8,570 
1,747 
4,201 
23,927 

I0»722 
9,142 
19,864 

7,587 
8,932 
1,984 

7,655 
26,158 

23,573 
4,246 

4,962 
32,801 



I9e2r 



19G3r 



-Mi llion dol lars^ 



18,592 
9,696 
5 J 72 

31,460 

8,046 
7,794 
2,041 

4,262 
22,163 

11,349 
10,481 
21,830 

7,750 
I0J63 

2,025 


6,226 
26,164 

23,886 
4,394 

4,904 
33,184 



21,261 
8,814 
2,987 

33,062 

7,646 
7,388 
2,146 
4J6I 
21,341 

10,615 
10,815 
21,430 

7,543 

9,788 

1,523 

633 

6,484 
27,971 

23,490 
4,323 

3,913 
51,727 



1964 



20,412 
9,469 
3,548 

33,429 

6,896 
7,118 
2,167 

4,943 
23,125 

10,396 
10,733 
21,129 

7,660 
10,070 

1,951 
656 

9,092 
29,629 

23,020 
4,407 

4,646 
32,073 



Perc«ot chsnoe 
1962^3 1963^84 



136,032 136,801 135,530 139,385 



14.4 

-9,1 

-5*8 

5-1 

-5-0 
-5.2 

5,1 
-2,8 
-5,7 

^-5 

3*2 

-1,8 

-2-4 

-3*9 

-24*8 

3,1 
-0,7 

-1*7 
-1-6 

-20*2 

-4,4 

-0,9 



-4*0 
7*4 

18*8 
1*1 

16,4 
-5*7 

1*0 
16*6 

8*4 

-2,1 
-0-8 
-1*4 

4*2 
2,9 
28 J 
5,6 
7*2 
5-9 

-2*0 
1,9 

16,7 
1,1 

2*8 



r=rev1sed, \J Includes only ^^^ deductions from milk prices* 
The df/ference between total expenses and cash expenses Is that cash expenses do not Include 
depredhnion, labor perquisites, and those expenses associated with farm dwellings. Dwelling 
expensesj*re included In real estate interest, repair and operation, misc, operating expenses, 
deprecation, and taxes. Net rent to non-operator landlords Is included in total expenses, 
whilfi eesh expenses include^^net rent to all landlords. 



Ab in 1983» CX3C loan redemptionB ex* 
ceeded new loana. leaving the 19fi4 net 
CCC loan level at minus 30.8 billion— 
the result of stronger fint^half com- 
modity prices. Moflt loan redemptions 
were in the first half of 1984, while 
new loan activity increased in the 
latter half, when commodity prices be- 
gan to slip. 

Food grain receipts remained un- 
changed from 1983, Declining wheat 
receipts offpet substantial increases in 
rice and rye. Wheat receipts^ reflect- 
ing burdensome supplies, declined for 
the second consecutive year to $8.4 bil- 
lion, compared with $8 8 billion In 
1983^ Lower average c a lend at- -year 
wheat prices combined with reduced 
marketings to produce the resulting 
drop in receipts. Receipts Tor rice and 
rye each rose 38 percent* a result of 
significantly higher marketing 
volumes. 



Cash receipts for feed crops rose about 
2 percent in 1984, to $16,5 billion. In- 
creases in sorghum and hay receipts 
offset slight declines in conii oats, and 
barley. Slightly higher average com 
prices were just offset by reduced raar^ 
ketings, so receipts fell less than 1 per* 
cent to $1L6 billion. 

Sorghum marketings outweighed 
slightly lower average calendar-year 
prices for a 12<percent increase in re- 
ceipts, following a 22 percent decline 
in 1983- CCC loans for sorghum and 
corn picked up sharply in the fourth 
quarter because prices fell. Cash re- 
ceipts for oata and barley fell L4 and 
2,1 percent, respectively, despite 
slightly higher prices for both. Hay re- 
ceipts rose for the third straight year. 
Both prices and production surpassed 
1983 levels. 



Oil crop receipts^ rising for the first 
time in 4 years, totaled $13^7 billion in 
1984, a 1.2 percent increase from 1983- 
Peanut receipts provided the major 
boost, climbing 38 percent to $1.1 bil< 
lion. Prices and production rose sub^ 
etantially. Reduced marketings barely 
offset higher average prices to leave 
soybean receipts less than 1 percent 
short of 1983. Receipts for sun- 
flowerseed and flaxseed each declined 
as higher prices were offset by signifi- 
cantly lower marketings. 

Cotton receipts failed to make a signi^ 
flcant rebound from 1983's 33-percent 
decline, Receipta totaled $3.4 billion 
in 1984, a modest 1.3-percent increase. 
Slightly higher average prices barely 
offset reduced marketings. Although 
the average calendar-year cotton price 
rose, prices fell late in the year, when 
marketings strengthened. Cash re- 
ceipts for tobacco were up less than a 
percent, with lower prices just offset 
by slightly higher production. 
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Distribution of C«: 


ih Income by Type 


of Farm, 


1965 and 1964 








~^^| 








Total, 


Total 


Cash 


Cotton 


Tobacco 


Othdr 


Itwn 


Unit 




all 

farms 


crop 
farms 


gnln 

farms 2/ 


farms 


farms 


fUld 
crop 

farms 5/ 


Sumber of farms 


















1965 


ThcKjSdnds 




2,570 


1,091 


6il 


22 


137 


107 


1984 


n 




2,555 


1,073 


601 


22 


135 


105 


Cash rGC«(pts 


















1963 


$ Millions 




136,242 


65,364 


55,912 


3,245 


2,839 


5,568 


\9BA 


n 




141,779 


67,632 


34,585 


3,302 


2,862 


5,600 


Gov* Mymts 1/ 
1985 


















n 




9,295 


8,126 


6,574 


924 


67 


155 


1964 


ft 




8,431 


6,876 


5,564 


775 


56 


152 


Other farm-related 


















income 


















1985 


n 




2,539 


1,692 


4t8 


34 


50 


899 


1964 


ft 




2,960 


1,861 


493 


39 


35 


959 


Gross cash fncoma 


















1963 


" 




148,076 


75, 182 


40,904 


4,203 


2,936 


6,622 


1964 


ft 




153,170 


76,589 


40,642 


4,116 


2,953 


6,691 


Cash expenses 


















1963 


n 




109,749 


49,796 


50,110 


2,565 


1,851 


3,563 


1964 


ft 




114,050 


53,119 


32,247 


2,748 


1,957 


3,588 


Ket cash income 


















1985 


tt 




38,327 


25,584 


10,794 


1,638 


1,065 


3,259 


1964 


ft 




39,120 


23,270 


8,595 


1,568 


996 


3,103 


Net fann Income 


» 
















1 1963 




15,852 


8,864 


-2,841 


554 


527 


3,398 


1964 


It 




54,558 


23,804 


6,062 


1,711 


1,045 


4,111 


1/ Includes PIK en 


tit laments. 
















2/ Includes farms^ 


ranches, and 


feed lots. 












T/ Includes farms 


from wMch livestock sales 


account for 50 


percent or 


more of total 


rece t pts , 





Cash receipts for vegetables roee 10 
percent to $8.9 billion in 1984. Prices 
received for all commercial vegetables 
(excluding potatoea, sweet potatoes^ 
and dry beans) averaged about 3 per> 
cent higher^ while vegetable produc> 
tion roae about 4 percent. Potato re* 
ceipts rose 16 percent to $1.8 billion, 
accounting for more than $200 million 
of the increase m vegetable receipts. 

For fruit and nuts, higher overall 
prices offset slightly lower production 
to put receipts 4 percent above 1983. 
Cash receipts for oranges declined 
about 3 percent to $1.3 bilUon; apple 
receipts rose 26 percent to $0.9 billion; 
and almond receipt! grew 80 percent 
to $0.5 billion on the strength of record 
production. 

Livestock marketing receipts totaled a 
nominal record $72.7 billion in 1984, 
up 5 percent from 1983 and the biggest 
rise since 1979* The previous nominal 
record high was $70.3 billion in 1982. 
Farm prices for all livestock and prod- 



I 



uctfl rose an average of 4 percent, ac* 
counting for nearly all the increase. 
Higher receipts for red meat and poul- 
try more than offset a decline in cash 
receipts for dairy products. Stronger 
demand for meat^ and poultry's avian 
flu scare caused much of the run-up in 
average livestock prices. 

Cash receipts for red meat products in- 
creased 5 percent to $40.8 billiont fol- 
lowing the 5-percent drop in 1983. 
Cattle receipts rose 7 percent on the 
strength of higher commodity prices. 
The average farm price for cattle in 
1984 was $57.58, compared with $55.83 
a year earlier. The 1984 figure waa 
the first increase in cattle prices since 
1979. Cash receipts for veal and hogs 
declined 3 and 1 percent, respectively, 
while lamb receipta rose 9 percent. 

Cash receipts for poultry and eggs 
climbed 22 percent to $12.2 billion. 
Broiler production and prices rose, 
leaving total receipts 23 percent 
higher than 1983. Receipts for turkeys 
rose 30 percent, while those for eggs 
increased 19 percent. 



Dairy receipts fell for the first time> 
since 1962. Lower average prices and 
reduced milk production left daiiy 

cash rec^iptSf at $17>9 billion, 4 per- 
cent below 1983. 



Production Expenaes Up 
Total farm production expenses in- 
creased 3 percent to $139.4 billion in 
1984, following a 1-percent drop in 
1983. Total cash expenses rose 4 per- 
cent to 1114 billion. Outlays for crop 
production items showed dramatic 
turnarounds from 1983, because 
acreage climbed. Seed and pesticide 
expenses each increased 19 percent, 
while outlays for fertilizer, and 
machine hire and custom work rose 16 
and 28 percent, respectively. Although 
prices paid for production items 
showed a general Increa^, most of the 
increase was attributed to higher input 
use. 

Outlays for farm-origin inputs rose 1 
percent to $334 billion. These items, 
which include feed, feeder livestock, 
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Vegetable 

and 

moloti 

farms 


FruH 
and frmm 
nut farms 


Hor+I- 

cti 1 ture 
specialty 

f«rmi 


Total 

1 1 veitock 

farms 


Cattia, 
hog, and 

sheep 
farms 1/ 


Dalrv 
fartns 


Poultry 
and egg 

farms 


Antmal 
specialty 

farms 


General 
MvAstock 
farms J/ 


33 
32 


B9 
88 


31 

30 


1,279 
1,260 


960 
945 


174 

172 


44 
44 


69 

68 


32 
31 


5,959 
6,429 


6,004 
6,250 


4,285 
4,947 


70,878 
74,147 


37,459 
39,065 


20,347 
19,693 


10,320 
12,098 


1,535 
1,683 


1,217 

1,229 


69 
58 


24 

19 


4 
4 


1,169 
1,555 


890 

800 


187 
661 


35 
3! 


4 
17 


53 
45 


40 
45 


45 
53 


40 
50 


847 
1,079 


429 
540 


276 
357 


21 
26 


109 
142 


12 
14 


6,068 
6,532 


6,073 
6,322 


4,329 
5,001 


72,B94 
76,781 


38,778 
40,405 


20, BIO 
20,711 


10,376 
12,834 


1,648 
1,669 


1,282 
1,288 


2,563 
2,731 


4,335 
4,579 


2,t6l 
2.243 


59,951 
60,931 


34,153 
35,075 


14,799 
14,947 


8,678 
8,538 


1,168 

i;i79 


IJ53 

i;i92 


3,505 

3,801 


1,738 
1,743 


2J68 
2,758 


12,943 
15,850 


4,625 
5,330 


6,011 
5,764 


1,698 
3,970 


480 
690 


129 

96 


3,005 
3,458 


1,378 

1,450 


2,063 
2,6^8 


6,968 
11,376 


2,354 
3,937 


3,444 
3,576 


1,476 
3,866 


508 
723 


-814 
-726 



and eeed, accounted for 24 percent of 
total 1984 production expenses. The 
increase in seed expenses worked in 
combination with a T-percent rise in 
outlays for feeder and replacement 
livestock to offset a 4-percent decline 
in feed expenses. As purchased live- 
stock prices fell somewhat, the quanti- 
ty purchased rose substantially. 

Manufactured input expenses showed 
the largest percentage increase, mainly 
because of higher prices and use of fer- 
tilizer and pesticides. Outlays for 
manufactured inputi totaled $23.1 bil- 
lion, up 8 percent, after declining near- 
ly 4 percent in 1983. Electricity ex- 
penses rose 1 percent) the smallest an- 
nua) increase since 1968. Higher 
prices barely outweighed reduced con- 
sumption. Fuel and oil expenses fell 
for the third consecutive year. Prices 
fell somewhat, putting outlays almost 
4 percent below 1983. 

Total farm interest expenses declined, 
although interest rates on both short- 
and long-term debt began to edge up. 
The simple average interest rate for 
Production Credit AsBOciation loans, at 
125 percent, was up slightly from 
19$3 but well below the 1982^s 14.3 



percent. Farm interest expenses to- 
taled $21.1 billion in 1984, down 11 
percent from 1983's 121.4 billion, 
marking the second consecutive year 
of decline. Thif decline resulted from 
a continued drop in total outstanding 
debt. The average interest rate on all 
outstanding debt was 9.98 percent last 
year, compared with 9.94 in 1983. 

Nonreal estate interest expenses de- 
clined 2 percent to 110.4 billion, ac- 
counting for 7.6 percent of total ex- 
penses, down slightly from 7.8 percent 
in 1983. This marks the first 2-year 
decline in nooreal estate interest ex* 
pen ses since 1953-54. 

Real estate interest expenses also de- 
clined in 1984 because outstanding 
debt fell slightly. Interest expenses on 
real estate debt fell about 1 percent to 
110.7 billion, following a 3-percent rise 
in 1983 and a 14.6-percent rise in 
1982. The last time real estate in- 
terest expenses registered a decline 
was in 1946. 



As total farm capital expenditures (ex- 
cluding operator's dwellings) continued 
to decline in 1984i depreciation ex- 
penses registered a second consecutive 
drop, falling 2 percent to $23 billion. 
Capital expenditures fell 3.8 percent to 
$12.5 billion in 1984, the fifth consecu- 
tive year of decline. Since depreciation 
of farm capital is based on replace- 
ment value, Hat price levels for farm 
machinery could continue to hold this 
economic cost down in the near future. 

Since 1979, capital expenditures have 
fallen at an annual rate of 7.5 percent, 
with expenditures for service buildings 
showing the sharpest drop, falling an 
average of 9.4 percent a year. In 1984» 
expenditures for all capital items fell, 
with the exception of farm truck pur- 
chases, which rose 8.7 percent. Expend- 
itures for farm paaaenger can, trac- 
tors, and other farm machinery fell 18* 
8.1, and 1.5 percent, respectively, in 
1984. Expenditures on service build- 
ings and other structures fell 10.7 per- 
cent. 

Government Payments Down 
Total direct Government payments ac- 
counted for 5.5 percent of gross cash 
income in 19S4, compared with 6.3 per- 



jepibfTioe^ 1986 
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cent in 1983. Direct caeh payments 
for deficiency^ diversion, dieaater, 
storage, and conservation programs to- 
taled $4 billion, down alighily from 
$4.1 billion in 1983. PIKdJsburse 
ments totaled $4.6 billion, following 
the $5.2 billion in 1983, leaving total 
1984 direct Government payments at 
$8.4 billion, 10 percent below 1983's 
$9.3 billion. 

Payments from the wheat program 
(deficiency^ diversion, and disaster) ac- 
counted for the largest share of cash 
payments, totaling almost $1.8 billion, 
including $1.2 billion in deficiency 
payments. Feed grain program pay- 
ments, which accounted for the largeat 
share of cash payments in 1983, were 
down considerably, totaling $367 mil- 
lion, with $296 million in deficiency 
payments. 

Cotton program payments were $274 
million ($250 million in deficiency pay- 
ments), while the rice program totaled 
$192 million ($171 million in deHcien- 
cy payments). Storage payments 
amounted to $421 million, including 
$88 million in PIK storage. Milk 
diversion payments, most funded by 
mandatory deductions from milk 
checks, totaled $536 million in the 
first year of this program. 

The remainder of PIK commodities 
under the 1983 program were dis- 
bursed in 1984. PIK com, at just 
under $3 billion^ was the largest 
category. This was followed by cotton 
with $650 millions wheats $506 mil- 
lion; sorghum, $224 million; and rice, 
$93 million. Of the PiK wheat dis- 
bursements, $246 million was from the 

1983 program, while the remainder 
came from the 1984 program. The por- 
tion of wheat from the 1984 program 
not distributed in calendar 1984, about 
$90 million, was disbursed in early 
1985. 

Iowa had the largest share of PIK in 
1984-$601 million. Illinois was neit 
with $453 million, followed by Texas, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. These five 
States garnered 47 percent of total 
PIK disbursements in 1984. 

Invtnioriea Affected 

1984 Ffirm Ineomc 

The value of the change in farm inven- 
tories played a large role in determin- 
ing the level of net farm income in 



1964. Net farm income accounts in- 
clude income from production, imputed 
income for the rental value of farm 
dwellings, the value of home consump- 
tion, and noncash expenses, such as 
depreciation and those expenses relet* 
ed to operator households. 

The recent variations in net farm in- 
come may be traced almost directly to 
wide fluctuations in production and, 
thus, inventories The large 1981 and 
1982 crops and resulting big carryovers 
were followed by the 1983 drought- 
reduced crop and subsequent inventory 
drawdown. In 1984, with production 
rising significantly, inventory buildups 
reached record highs. The first esti- 
mate of the value of inventory change 
in 1984 is $7.9 billion. [Matt Rea and 
GaryLucier (202) 786-1808] 

INCOME BY TYPE OF FARM 

The 1984 net cash income for crop 
farms is estimated to be $22.8 billion, 
down $2.1 billion from 1983^ primarily 
because of decreased PIK entitlements 
and increased cash expenses. The net 
farm income of crop producers is es- 
timated at $23.8 billion in 1984. 

The change in the value of inventories 
was a key factor contributing to the 
increase in net farm income. Net farm 
income is a production-based concept* 
but cash income* a more sales-based 
measure, may provide a better indica- 
tor of available income in years of 
steeply declining farm prices, such as 
1984. 

Livestock farms realized a net cash in- 
come of $15.9 billion and a net farm 
income of $11.4 billion in 1984^ 
Although net cash and farm income 
for livestock operations were smaller 
than those for crop farms, they fol- 
lowed similar trends. 

Measuring income and expenses by 
farm type is useful in analyzing sector 
performance. Disaggregation of in- 
come by receipt and expense com- 
ponents is insightful in a farm sector 
that increasingly consists of highly 
specialized production technologies. 

Cash grain farms accounted for almost 
33 percent of total net cash and farm 
income for all crop farms, increased 
production expenses and lower Govern- 
ment payments were key factors in the 
20-percent decline in net caah income 
per cash grain farm. Also, fertilizer^ 
energy, depreciation, and interest ei- 
penB« accounted for 66 percent of to- 
tal expenses for caah grain producers* 
up 1 percent from 1983. 



The net cash income of cotton farms 
fell 16 percent in 1984, primarily be- 
cause of a 16^ percent reduction in 
Government payments and a 7*percent 
increase in expenses. However^ net 
farm income, $1.7 billion, was more 
than double that of 1983 because of in- 
creases in farm*held inventory. Ener- 
gy, hired labor, depreciation^ and in- 
terest expenses accounted for 54 per- 
cent of total expenses. 

Tobacco farmers had approximately 
the same cash income in 1984 as in 
1983. However^ net farm income in- 
creased to $0 5 billion. Estimated net 
cash income of other field crop farms 
decreased 5 percent, totaling $3.1 bil- 
lion. 

Vegetable and melon farmers realized 
an average net cash income of 
$118,781 per farm and a net farm in- 
come of $107,438 per farm. This is the 
highest of any "other" crop farm type. 
However, net farm and cash income 
declined 14 and 8 percent, respectively, 
from 1983. Production expenses of 
vegetable farms increased 5 percent. 
Fertilizer and hired labor accounted 
for most of this increase. 

Net cash and farm income per fruit 
and tree nut farm equaled $19,807 and 
$16,250, respectively^ up 1 and 5 per- 
cent from 1983. Net cash and farm in- 
come for horticultural farmers reached 
$2.8 and $2.7 billion, respectively. 

Gross farm income and production ex* 
penses of cattle, hog, and aheep farms 
increased in 1984^ but at different 
rates, resulting in an increase in net 
cash income. Net cash income 
amounted to S5.3 billion, up 16 percent 
from 1983^ while net farm income in- 
creased 67 percent. In addition, ex- 
penses for purchased livestock and feed 
amounted to 38 percent of total pro* 
duction expenses. 

Dairy net cash income decreased 4 per- 
cent to $5.8 billion. Farm income per 
poultry and egg farm was the bigheat 
of any livestock category. On a per- 
farm basis, poultry and egg farms re^ 
ceived an estimated $90^227 in net 
cash income and $87,864 in net farm 
income. lAgapi Somwaru and Tony 
Joseph (202) 786-1807\ 
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FEED DEMAND FOR 
COARSE GRAINS: 
A REGIONAL REVIEW 
Global coarae grain production in the 
1980'fi hae grown phenomenally. Con- 
sumption and stocks are at record or 
near -record levels, while livestock feed- 
ing has increased significantly. 

Led by expected large coarse grain pro- 
duction in the United States, the Euro- 
pean Community (EC), and China, and 
a significantly improved Soviet crop, 
the global outturn for 19ft6/ft6, at 837 
million metric tone^ should break the 
previous year's record by more than 31 
million tons. Livestock feeding will 
likely grow at only a slightly slower 
rate, reaching over 621 million tons. 

In 1980/81, the feed use share of world 
coarse grain consumption was 59 per- 
cent. It is forecast at 65 percent for 
1985/86. The feed use share for wheat 
is expected to remain steady at 38 per* 
cent. 

Pork and Poultry 
Main Uters of CoarBe Grains 
Global cattle inventories (including 
buffalo) have grown only modestly dur- 
ing the 1980^8 Estimates for 
beginning-year inventories for 1985 
match those of 1982 and are down 
slightly from 1984. Inventories have 
hovered around 945 million head in re- 
cent yeara, with the largest concentra- 
tions in Aaia, South America, the So- 
viet Union, and the United States. Ex- 
cept for the United States, Japati, Ca- 
nada» and a few other developed coun- 



tries, cattle feeding for meat produc- 
tion is very limited- While the feeding 
of dairy cattle for milk production is 
more common than feeding cattle for 
beef production, from a global 
viewpoint, beef and dairy are primarily 
forage-based industries. Pork and 
poultry are the primary users of feed 
grains. 

Global hog numbere, now at over 708 
million head, have shown good growth. 
Inventories, howeven are Btill below 
the 1981 n^re because of a drawdown 
in the United States and China in 
1981- Pork production has grown 5 
j million tons (9 percent) since 1981. 

Poultry meat production has expanded 
rapidly in many countries. Global 
poultry meat output is expected to sur^ 
pass 25 million tons in 1985— up 12 
percent since 1981- The development 
and expansion of commercial poultry 
operations is one of the main factors 
behind feed use growth. U.S. -type 
commercial operations require the 
feeding of certain types of high-quality 
feed- Thus, as foreign countries set up 
this type of operation, their need for 
high < quality coarse grain expands. For 
example, Saudi Arabians poultry pro- 
duction has expanded more than 50 
percent since 1981. Its use of coarse 
grains for feeding climbed more than 4 
million tons between 1980/81 and 
1984/85. 



U.& Meat Output 
Hits Record in 1985 
Cattle inventories in the United 
States, estimated to have been almost 
110 million head at the beginning of 
1985t ha?e fallen more than 5 million 
head in the last 3 years. They fell 
marginally during 1982, more than 1 
million during 1983, and almost 4 mil- 
lion in 1984. Another decline is ex- 
pected in 1985. However, because of 
the changing makeup of the cattle 
herd, a better indicator of feed use is 
fed cattle marketings. Fed cattle mar- 
ketings have increased in the past few 
years and will be up again this year. 
In addition, the higher average 
slaughter weights in 1985 indicate in^ 
creased feeding per animal. With ex- 
panded milk production, feed use will 
be up in the dairy sector. 



U.S. feed consumption of coarse grains 
has expanded because of continued 
large production that has made feed 
grains relatively inexpensive. Total 
red meat and poultry output in the 
United States will be at record levels 
in 1985, but ie expected to decline next 
year. U.S. coarse grain feed use for 
1984/85 is estimated at 131.8 million 
tons, up almost 14 million from a year 
earlier and only 8 million tons below 
the 1982 record- A much smaller gain 
in feed use is expected in 1985/86, be- 
cause of declining red meat production. 



Feed's Share ot Coarse Grain Consumption Rising 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade hdicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Soybeans export unit value* 

$ per metTfC ton 
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U.S. wheat exports 

Million metric tons 
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U.S. corn e)tports 
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U.S. coarse grain production in recent 
years (with the exception of 1983, 
when yields fell almost 30 percent and 
area decreased about 25 percent) has 
been large, but even with the near- 
record feeding, production has so out- 
paced couBumption end trade that end- 
ing stocks have soared^ US. ending 
stocks are forecast to grow to more 
than 3fi miUion tons this year, an in- 
crease of over 76 percent from a year 
earlier and the second largest tally on 
record. 

Reduced EC Dairy Support Lowers 
Animal Numbers 
KG cattle numbers declined in 1984 
and are projected to drop in 1985, pri- 
marily because of a supply control pro- 
gram for milk Initiated in April 1984. 
High support prices caused a rapid rise 
in EC milk production in the early 
1980's and a mountain of aurplus 
butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
stocks was accumulated. To stem this 
tidal wave of milk, the EC imposed 
quotas on milk delivered to dairies. 

The first year of the 5*year program 
ended last March and was generally 
successful. Increased culling of milk 
cows, combined with reduced feeding 
rates, lowered 19B4/85 milk production 
about 4 percent compared with 1983. 
Because the program calls for further 
reductions in milk output in 1986, in- 
ventories are forecast to fall below 
78.5 million head for the first time 
since 1982. 

EC hog inventories are largest in West 
Germany, although they are also high 
in France and the Netherlands. Com- 
bined hog numbers in the EC (at al- 
most 80 million) have increased only 
modestly in recent years. Projected 
higher pork production (the result of 
favorable conditions in Prance, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands) and a 
small increase In poultry production 
should offset reduced feed needs in the 
dairy sector, so coarse grain feeding is 
expected to be up marginally in 
1985/86^ 

Coarse grain production in the Com- 
munity soared to almost 75 million 
tons in 1984, the result of tremendous 
yield gains* Production in 1985 is fore- 
cast at over 72 million tonSi with an- 
ticipated coarse grain yields only 4 
percent below the record -shattering 
level of the previous year. 



EC Dairy Cow Numbers and Feed Use Down 
100 




Large domestic grain production has 
allowed a significant increase in an- 
imal feeding in the EC in the 1980*s, 
but that increase has been too small to 
ease the burden of enormous coarse 
grain inventories— now forecast at 
over 8 million tons for the first time. 

Japan^' Changew Ahetid 
for Meat Supplies 

Japan is In the midst of liberalizing its 
trade policy to gradually expand beef 
import quotas. Much of the increase is 
in high -quality beef, which comes 
mainly from the United States, but 
some additional imports are also being 
received from Australia. These 
changes, combined with other factors* 
precipitated a slide tn Japanese calf 
prices and increased slaughter of some 
types of cattle. Therefore, beef produc- 
tion has increased in the short term. 

Hog numbers in Japan, at just under 
11 million, have shown continued 
strength throughout the 1980's and are 
forecast to remain high in the near 
term. The poultry sector has also 
^own steadily. As a result, Japan's 
feed use of coarse grains in 1984 rose 3 
percent from the previous year. 
Nonetheless. Japanese feed grain im- 
port h from the United States have 
been slow throughout the summer 
months, partially because of increased 
purchases from Chinau A slowdown in 
the rate of growth in feed grain con- 
sumption is also expected in the near 
term. 



Chiiia'B Livestock Sector 
Keeps Growing 

Because of agricultural reforms, live- 
stock production in China has grown in 
both volume and value throughout the 
1980's, The reforms include increased 
producer prices^ expanded allocation of 
private-plot fodder production, and in- 
creased private feeding of animals. 

The bulk of the resulting production 
gains are in the pork sector. Hogs, at 
306 million head in early 1985, are the 
dominant livestock in China and 
represent about 43 percent of total glo- 
bal hog inventories. 

The large grain crop harvested in 1984 
helped the livestock sector, which had 
been lagging, to grow, but demand for 
livestock products continues to outpace 
the supply. Pork rationing was rein- 
stituted in Beijing during the first 
several months of 1985. The large 
grain crop may have permitted live- 
stock producers to increase feeding 
rates. 

Despite these improvements, China 
continues to be an inefficient feeder 
and producer of livestock. Analysts in 
China argue that, given the magnitude 
of animal inventories^ meat Output and 
slaughter rates are too low. Changes 
in feeding techniques are forthcoming, 
but progress remains slow. In 1984/85, 
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36 much afi 5 million tons of China's 
lar^ coarBe grain crop was exported, 
and feed use rose an estimated 6 mil^ 
lion tona. 

Further changes that may alter coarse 
grain use in China are under way. 
These include a shift away from con- 
sumption of coarse grains for food in 
favor of whest, which would free up 
SuppHes for feed use. 

Such a moVe may somewhat restrict 
China's ability to export coarse grains 
in the near terroi even with continued 
high productiofii However* China 
should remain a net coarse grain ex- 
porter, selling to traditional U.S. custo- 
mers. Those coimtries include South 
Korea and Japan, as well as the Soviet 
Union. Estimates of Soviet coarse 
grain purchases from China in 1984 
are around 1 million tons. 

Other CowninVs Show Mixed Outlook 
Recently the U.S. International Trade 
Commtssion QTC) decided that Canadi- 
an exports of live bogs to the United 
States were injurious to U.S. hog farm- 
ers. The impositLon of countervailing 
duties could lead to a reduction in 
Canadian hog inventoriest which were 
estimated at almoet 11 million head in 
19d6. and a resulting decrease in 
coarse grain consumption. At the 
Same time, the ITC ruled that Canadi- 
an pork sales to the United States 
were not injuriousp There is a chance 
that Canadian producers will switch 
from exporting live hogs to exporting 
pork, limiting the impact of the ITC 
ruling. 

Even though Brazilian poultry eiports 
have been slowly declining recently, 
high domestic red meat prices and 
some economic recovery have led to a 
shift from red meat consumption to 
more poultry. As a result, poultry pro- 
duction is anticipated to Increase, 
bringing along with it a resulting in- 
crease in feed grain demand. The 
domestic economy is, however, likely to 
force a continued reduction in hog in- 
ventories, as demand for pork falls as a 
result of competitive i)eef and poultry 
prices. 

Saudi Arabia is increasing significant- 
ly its meat production through greatly 
expanded poultry output. In spite of 
increased Imports, Saudi Arabian 
long-term goals call not only for self- 
sufficiency in poultry meat, but to be- 
came a net exporter. For religious rea- 
sons, the country has no hog inven- 
tories, and cattle numbers are smalL 
[Jim Cote (202) 786-1691] 




General Economy 



Real gross national product (GNP) 
grew a sluggish 3 percent in the first 
quarter of 1985 and 1,7 percent in the 
second. The Federal Eeserve Board's 
industrial production indei for June 
was up l,d percent from June 19d4. 
Secondary indicators, such as prelimi- 
nary industrial production estimates 
and durable goods orders, suggested a 
smaller rise, but the goods-producing 
sector, while still relatively weak, per- 
formed better than previously thought. 

On an annual basia, the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) rose less than 4 per- 
cent in first-half 19d5, with the in- 
crease in the Producer Price Indei 
(PPI) below 1 percent and the GNP 
consumption deflator only slightly 
above 3 percent. Most analysts see lit- 
tle potential for a flareup in inflation 
in the rest of 1985. 

The unemployment rate continued to 
stagnate around 7,3 percent. 
Nevertheleesi employment grew to 
106.9 million jobs in July this year, 
compared with 1064 million in June 
A decline in manufactAiring jobs was 
more than offset by increases in the 
service sector and construction. 

Inventory adjustment was substantial. 
Real net inventory accumulation went 
from $191 biUion in the first quarter 
to $5.d billion in the second. For most 
sectors of the economy, inventories 
now appear to be in line with expected 
final sales. Real final sales^ essential- 
ly flat in the first quarter, rose 51 per- 
cent in the second. 



Net eiports decreased substantially in 
the first quarter and declined further 
to a deficit of $33.4 billion in the 
second quarter^ While net export de- 
clines in 1984 were caused by a faster 
rate of imports than eiports, this 
year's exports have actually declined, 
with the manufacturing, agriculture, 
and mining (MAM) sectors accounting 
for most of the decline^ Normally in 
the mature phase of a recovery, U.S. 
commodity prices would be higher, but 
the strong dollar has hurt sales from 
mining and agriculture, and prices are 
weak. 

The MAM sectors were also affected by 
a worldwide increase in capacity 
spurred by strong UA impori demand, 
and export promotion and import sub- 
stitution programi in the less- 
developed countries^ The relatively 
weak growth of our major trading 
partners was also important in the 
downturn of U.S. exports. 

The Interconnecting Puzzles 
Low inflation, the strong dollar, and a 
deficit in net exports have caused a 
shift in many macroeconomists" ana- 
lyses. First* most economists predicted 
inflation would be higher than it actu- 
ally was in 19d4 and the first half of 
19d5. Second* wholesale prices, as in- 
dicated by the PPL are much weaker 
than would be expected in this stage of 
the buiiness cycle- 

Previously, macroeconomists looking at 
infUtion and growth started from the 
perspective that money growth is the 
key short-term influence on aggregate 
demand^ with fiscal stimulus an impor- 
tant second* In recent years, forecast- 
ing economic growth and inflation has 
become more difficult since the effect 
of international trade has become in- 
creasingly important within U.S. GNP. 

Now, the short -nm determinants of 
nominal income haven't changed, but 
the allocation of nominal income to in- 
flation and real growth has gotten 
more complex Aggregate demand 
could go into Import demand, as well 
as domestic prices and output. Both 
export* and import -competing indus- 
tries face increased price 
competition— stowing the growth of 
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General Economic Indicators 



Composite leading economic Indicators Gross national product^ 



Industrial production 




Disposable income and consumption 
expenditures^ 



Nonresidential fixed investment^ 



Manufacturers" durable goods orders^ 
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the aggregate price level. Weak US- 
commodity prices come ag a natural 
result of 

• the strong dollar^ 

• high domestic interest rates, 

• low growth of worldwide industrial 
production, thus decreasing the 
demand for US- row materials* and 

• lower overall inflation rates* re- 
flecting weaker final demand pres^ 
sure. 

Growth Fortciigta Art Mixed 
Despite lackluster GNP growth in 
first-half 1986, the majority of fore* 
casts put growth above 3 percent for 
the second hair Inflation if not likely 
to beat up. The interest rate forecasts 
are mixed, with aome analyete fore- 
casting small declines and others ex- 
pecting a rise of 200 basis points or 
more. 

Most private forecasters put GNP 
^owth at 2.5 to 5 percent. Short-term 
interest rates vary from slightly lower 
than the current 7.50 percent to 200 
basis points higher by the end of the 
year. The unemployment rate is fore- 
cast between 7.2 to 7.6 percent. The 
wide variability in forecasts this late 
in the year indicates a number of fac* 
tors peculiar to this business cycle. 

The structure of the US- economy has 
shifted greatly since the last major 
recovery In the middle 1970's The 
MAM sectors have been harmed by the 
disinOationary monetary policies be- 
gun in the late 1970*s. High interest 
rates* the strong doUar* and low infla- 
tion, while having desirable effects* 
have placed d]spro portion ate burdens 
on the trade goods secton— including 
agriculture. As a result of these 
shifts, the reaction time to large 
current fiscal and monetary stimulus 
will likely not be as regular as history 
would suggest. For eiiample* double- 
di^t money supply growth formerly 
suggested impending large price in- 
creases. So far, this has not happened. 

Also, industrial production and com- 
modity prices are not as reliable indi- 
cators of future economic growth or de- 
cline as they once were because the 
sectors of the economy these indicators 
chart do not have the general economic 
impact they once did. This has become 
particularly apparent since mld-19&4. 
Thufli the divergence in private fore- 
casts emerge^as the macroeconomic 
forecasters predict the siie of the defi- 
cit and the direction of monetary poli- 
cy in the face of Increasing uncertain- 
ty about the behavior of the economy. 
iDavid Torgerson (202) 786-128^ 
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FARM MACHINERY UPDATE 

U.S. farmers are projected to purchase 
16.4 to $6 6 billion of new and used 
farm machinery in 1985, down from a 
depressed $7.3 billion lagt year The 
continued weakness of the U.S. farm 
economy has cut demand for new 
machinery^ severely affecting the 
domestic farm machinery industry. 

Machinery Demand Low 
Domestic demand for new farm 
machinery fell dramatically in 1984, 
and even further so far this year. 



Farm purchases of 40 99 horsepower 
(hp) two-wheel drive tractors during 
January-May 1985 totaled about 
15i880 unttit 8 percent below a year 
earlier. Purchases of over- 100 hp two- 
wheel drive tractors fell 19 percent* 
from 11.100 uniU in 1984 to about 
8,950 this spring. The four-wheel drive 
tractor market, however, has been 
harmed the most by the poor farm 
economy. Sales of four-wheel drive 
tractors plummeted more than 45 per- 
cent to 1,140 units during January- 
May 1985* from 2,085 the previous 
year. 

The outlook for over-40 hp tractor pur* 
chases in all of 1985 is down from a 
year ago. Purchases of 40-99 hp two^ 
wheel drive tractors are projected to 
fall 1.5 percent to 37,700 unita, while 
over- 100 hp two-wheel drive tractor 
purchases are eiipected to be down 8 
percent to 22,600 units. Demand for 
four-wheel drive models will decline 
sharply this year; farm purchases are 
forecast to fall 27 percent to 2.900 
units. 

Because of declining sales* total power 
takeoff (PTO) capacity for new over-40 
hp wheel tractor purchases in forecast 
to fall 23 percent to 5.4 million hp this 
year, from 6.94 million in 1984. Total 
PTO purchased annually has steadily 
declined since 1979. Most farmers who 
have been able to purchase new trac- 
tors are bu3nng less expensive, smaller 
powered units. With demand for 



U.S. Farm Machinery Expenditures Continue To Slide 
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higher powered tractors declining fas^ 
ter than demand for 40-99 hp units, 
th« average per-unit capacity for the 
larg«r tractors is projected to fall for 
the sixth consecutive year, dropping 
4.5 percent, from 104 hp in 1934 to 
99.3 hp this year. 

Early-eeason purchaaea of grain and 
forage harvesting and haying equip- 
ment alao declined from 19>84^ Doinee- 
tic eel f -propel led combine aales dropped 
34 percent, and com head sales 43 per- 
cent during January-May of this ye&T. 
Salea of forage harveatera fell 12 per- 
cent; balera (producing bales up to 200 
pounds), 1 percent; mower condition- 
ers, 3 percent; and windrowerBf 11 per- 
cent. 

For all of 1986f domeatic purchaaea of 
grain and forage harvesting machinery 
are projected to remain below last 
year, while haying machinery sales are 
forecast to remain about the same. 
Purchaaes of aelf-propelled combines 
and com beads are expected to drop 
about 27 percent. Farmera also are 
projected to buy 21 percent fewer 
forage harvesters. Demand for haying 
equipment Is expected to remain con- 
atantf with purchaaes of balera increas- 
ing 1 percent and mower conditioners 
falling 1 percent. 

InventoruM Eiceutve 
Large domestic inventories of the ma- 
jor farm machinery itema far exceed 
current and expected near* term 
demand. With depreaeed demand aince 
1982, manufacturers have made a con- 
certed effort, particularly since 
second-half 1984. to Improve their bal- 
ance sheets by reducing production 
and inventoriea. Many domestic plants 
were temporarily shut down during the 
past year, and some are not expected 
to reopen until machinery inventories 
are reduced. Virtually all major 
domeatic manufacturera recently an- 
nounced plans to sharply cut produc- 
tion of whe^l tractors and comblnea 
during second-half 1985 In apite of 
induatry-wide efforts to reduce inven- 
tarieSt ^ 10- to 16-month supply of 
wheel tractors and harvesting equip- 
ment exiats. 



Domestic Industry Inventories, May 1985 

Months' supply 

Two-wheel drive tractors, 40-99 hp 10 

Two-wheel drive tractors, over 100 hp 14 
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Corn ^hesc^s 
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I Mower conditioners 



Wind rowers 
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Farm Machinery Trade 
Balance Falls 

The U.S. farm machinery trade bal- 
ance was $6.6 million In first-quarter 
1985. Farm machinery exports during 
January-March declined 15 percent to 
9427 million, from $503 million in 
first-quarter 1984. Meanwhile, the 
value of imports rose 2 percent, from , 
»413 to »421 million. 

The trade balance has been steadily 
declining aince 1981 because of the 
strong U.S. dollar and weak farm 
economies In mejor machinery export 
markets. Also, a greater share of the 
net domestic machinery supply is be- 
ing manufactured o\erseafl^ in part be- 
cauee production costs are lower. 

Although U.S. exports of farm 
machinery in nearly all categories de- 
clinedf a large drop in exports of wheel 
tractors and parts accounted for a ma- 
jor share of the total first -quarter 
reduction. Exports of wheel tractors 
and parts fell more than 20 percent' to 
$205 million during January-March 
1985, with most of the decline in re- 
duced shipments to Canada, Western 
Europe, and Australia. 



The domestic farm machinery industry 
continues to produce an increasing 
amonnt of machinery overseas, taking 
advantage of lower labor and raw ma- 
terial coats and the absence of trade 
duties on fann machinery entering the 
United States. The value of machinery 
imports represented less than 10 per- 
cent of the net domestic supply in 
1972^ but was 17 percent last year. 
More than half the value of U.S. farm 
machinery imports represents under - 
100 hp wheel tractors, manufactured 
primarily in Western Europe and 
Japan. 

The near term outlook for U.S. farm 
machinery trade calls for flat or de- 
clining exports and increased imports, 
pointing to further reductions in the 
posUive US- trade balance. [Michael 
Hanthom (202) 78S*1456\ 
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Livestock Industry Adjusting to 
Continuing Pressures 



Current production techniques for beef, pork, and poultry 
bear little resemblence to those of 30 or more years ago. 
Over the paat several decades* livestock and poultry produc- 
ers have modernized their production processes, taking 
advantage of technology to increase production and lower 
cost*. As a result, totft] meat production has expanded and 
is now record high. Furthermore, meat consumption pat* 
terns have changed dramatically, and market shares have 
shifted between beef, pork, and poultry. 

Production Shifts Between Meats 

Before 1953, pork had the lion s share of U,S, meat produc- 
tion. Over 2 million farmers produced hogs in small enter- 
prises! all using about the same management practices. Per 
capita consumption remained relatively stable, with swings 
largely accounted for by cyclical production. Hog cycles 
averaged about 4 yeara in length until the mid-1970'8. 

Beef production expanded during the early 1950' s, and in 
1954, per capita consumption of beef rose above that for 
pork for the first time. Increased competition between pork 
and beef influenced a change in the type of hog bred; con- 
sumers demanded a leaner animal. At the same time, vege- 
table oils began to give much stiffer competition to the lard 
market, and the price of lard fell. With lower demand for 
lard, hog producers became mainly meat producers. 

Meanwhile, change was also afoot in the poultry induatry. 
Before the early 1950'a, broilers were produced in small 
flocks near cities as a secondary activity to egg production. 
Advances in engineering, biological studies, and changes in 
market organization all spurred poultry into the modem 
age. A major mechanical Innovation was improved housing, 
which significantly increased production efficiency. This 
led to economies of size and, thus, lower costs of production. 
Increased feed efficiency also contributed to rising produc- 
tioin. 



In the 1950's, most beef was graas-fed, with a few cattle fed 
grain in farmer-owned feedlots in the North Central States. 
By the late I9&0s, large commercial feedlots began to 
appear in the West and Northern Plaina- 

This trend continued into the 19G0's. Cattle feeding, which 
had traditionally been performed by fanner- feeders in the 
Com Belt, shifted to the Southern Plains. Aided by irriga^ 
tion technology, grain sorghum production increased, caus* 
ing a feed grain surplus- Consequently, a new resource base 
for fed beef production was created. Feedlots were organ^ 
ized into large commercial operations that were able to 
attract outside capital. 

Beef demand continued to increase through the 1960'a^ as 
the population grew and consumer incomes rose. Conaumer 
preference shifted from grass-fed beef to higher quality 
grain fed beef. Thua. total beef production expanded on the 
strength of fed beef output. Not only did grain feeding 
result in increased production, but th^ time from weaning 
to slaughter was decreased. Until the early 1960's. grass - 
fed steers were typically slaughtered at 3 to 4 years of age. 
Grain feeding decreased the time to about 18 roontha. 

The beef industry grew and evolved into two more distinct 
parts— the cow-calf sector and feeding sector. The stage 
was set for more of this trend in the 1970*8. 

The Early 1970*m: 

A Good Time for Expansion 

Growth in consumer incomes^ low grain prices, and low 

inflation in the late 1960'a and early 1970*b provided the 

economic incentive to continue expanding beef production. 

Thua, the cattle inventory grew at an unprecedented rate 

and peaked at 132 million head on January 1, 1975. In 

addition, and perhaps more important, was increasing 

slaughter weighta through the period. 

Cattle feeding was becoming more efficient with the advent 
of feed additives, nutrition research, and genetic improve- 
ment. By 1973, the average live weight of cattle 
slaughtered reached 1,043 pounds, a substantial increase 
from about 1,000 pounds in 1960. In 1968, when the inven- 
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tory was about the sam« as on January 1, 1985, commercial 
beef production was 20.7 billion pounds, with an average 
dressed weight of 590 pounds. In 1984, commercial beef 
production was 23.4 billion pounds and the averaged dressed 
weight was 623 pounds. Dressed weights for steers in 1968 
averaged 667, while in 1984, the average was 700 pounds. 

Cattle feeders are willing to pay higher prices for feeder 
cattle when Choice steer prices are strong relative to ^ain 
prices. Through 1973, this relationship was true* However, 
a combination of reduced com production in 1970/71 and 
increased exports in 1973 resulted in higher feed grain 
prices in 1974. Cattle feeders adjusted to higher grain 
prices by lowering bids for feeder cattle. Consequently, 
cow-calf producers suffered losses, particularly as costs of 
production increased with the energy crisis and rising ener- 
gy prices. 

The forage base was decreased as land reverted to crop pro- 
duction and carrying capacity on permanent pastures 
declined because of reduced fertilizer use in the Southeast. 
Until the mid-1970*Bi producers in every sector of the cattle 
industry had profited from generally expanding beef con- 
sumption, but a changing economic environment curtailed 
the rise in demand and, consequently, herd expansion. 

From 1975 to 1979, the cattle industry went through the 
sharpest liquidation ever experienced^ In 4 years, the 
inventory fell 22 million head to 110 million. With the 
sharply reduced inventory, producers reaped record cattle 
prices during 1979/80. Net returns were substantially 
improved and remained positive through the period. Conse- 
quently, herd buildup began. But this buildup halted in 
1982, as prices dropped because of expanding pork and poul- 
try production and eroding consumer buying power that 
came with rising inflation. 

Low Prices and Eroding Land Values. 
Hinder Cattle Industry 

Severe cash flow problems caused by low prices and eroding 
land values have hindered the cow-calf sector of the cattle 
industry throughout the 1980's. The current cycle began 
with an inventory of 110 million head in 1979, but only 
increased to 115.4 million in 1982 before the expansion was 
choked by financial problema and drought reduced forage 
supplies. 

Since 1981, net returns (receipts less cash expenses) have 
fallen about $80 per cow in each of the four major cow-calf 
production regions. With rising fertilizer coats, net returns 
in the Southeast have been nonexistent since 1981. Howev- 
er, from 1980 to 1983, the Great Plains showed the largest 
decrease, which when combined with drought in 1983/84. 
resulted in a 7-percent decrease in the beef cow inventory 
in 1984. Differences in feed costs are a major factor caus- 
ing variability in costs between regions. 

On January 1, 1985, the inventory was 109.8 million, down 
3 percent from a year earlier and the lowest inventory since 
1968. Beef cows numbered 35.4 million, down 6 percent 
from the previous year. In addition, the 1984 calf crop, at 
42.5 million, was the lowest since 1963. 

The cattle inventory will likely continue to decline through 
1985 and 1986. Expansion may not be realized before 1988 
and, then, only at a much slower pace than previous cycles. 
Not only has a large portion of the breeding herd been sent 
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to slaughter over the past 4 years, but fewer heifers have 
been retained to replace the cowb^ In addition, calf crops 
each year have continued to decline. The January 1, 1986, 
inventory may fall to 106 to 107 million head. 

With decreasing beef supplies and competitive retail prices» 
prices for cattle should strengthen. Low inflation will help 
to stabilize production costs. It is uncertain what is the 
best inventory level for maintaining a stable cattle indus- 
try. 

Market Share of Pork Declines 

The U.S. pork industry has been producing about the same 
amount of pork for many years* but its market share has 
declined as total red meat and poultry production has 
increased. In the 1950'b and 1960% the number of hog pro- 
ducers dropped sharply. Farms were combined into larger 
units or the hog enterprise was dropped. During this time, 
farmers had the flexibility to move in and out of hog pro- 
duction because the investment required was relatively low. 

The sharply higher grain prices that pressured the beef and 
poultry industries in 1974 also reduced returns to hog pro- 
ducers. These low returns led to herd liquidation and shar- 
ply reduced pork production in 1975. In the following years, 
hog prices rose sharply while com prices dropped, once 
again making hog enterprises profitable. 

Pork producers began expanding output again, but this 
expansion, in contrast to past ones, saw many producers 
building or remodeling facilities in order to become larger 
and more specialized, taking advantage of economies of size. 
Over a third of farrowing capacity in 1980 was built during 
1975-80. Many producers went heavily into debt for this 
capital investment. In addition, many producers also 
bought additional land and crop equipment, adding to their 
debts. 

Hog producers' returns were relatively good during 1976- 78, 
HO producers increased output, but the expansion did not 
occur as rapidly as in previous years. The chief reason was 
the lag associated with planning, fmancing, and building 
the facilities. In the past, expansion was just a matter of a 
biological lag. 
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The production capacity built during 1976-79 was in place 
in lat« 1979, when net returns plunged sharply because of 
lower hog and higher com prices. Furthermore, during the 
late 1970't and early 1980*8, Interest rates climbed. Many 
producers hfld outstanding loans that provided for an 
interest rate adjustment. Thus, producers suddenly found 
interest cost* up sharply, and many had to borrow addition- 
al money to pay the interest on existing loans. So, caught [n 
a fmancial squeeze, producers began liquidating the large 
inventory of hogs and set a commercial slaughter record in 
1980. As a result, hog prices in 1980 droppe<) below $30 per 
cwt. At the same time, com prices rose. Thus* net retums 
to hog producers fell sharply. 



As production dropped in 1961 and 1982, hog prices rose. In 
the summer of 1982, hog prices averaged $62 per cwt, and 
in the fall, a record crop sent com prices below $2 a bushel. 
As usual, hog operations started expanding. This expansion 
led to increased pork production in 1983. 

Also in early 1983, the PIK program was announced, and 
com prices began moving higher and averaged about $3 a 
bushel in the second quarter. 

Hog prices dropped from $55 per cwt in the first quarter to 
$47 in the spring and summer. As the drought hit in sum- 
mer, com prices climbed further, and producers reduced 
herds. Hog prices dropped to $42 per cwt in fall 1983. That 
year, producers' returns just covered cash costs. In 1984, 
retums were only a little better because bog prices aver- 
aged a little higher. 

The current herd reduction is the result of low retums and 
financial stress in agriculture. Although feed costs have 
declined sharply since 1983, hog prices have been pressured 
by large domestic meat production and imported pork and 
live hogs. 

Producers are reducing their herds by selling more gilts 
than normal, rather than retaining them for breeding. The 
marketing of gilts raises cash for operating expenses and 
debt service. The breeding herd on June 1 was the lowest 
since 1964, and producers indicated intentions of having 4 
percent fewer sows farrow during June- November. If pro^ 
ducers follow their intentions, pork production in the first 
half of 1966 will be below a year earlier. 

Hog prices are expected to be in the high $40's in winter 
1986, and if com prices are low, some expansion will likely 
occur and could continue into 1987. However, the expan- 
sionary phase will be modest by historical standards 
because of the financial problems of many producers, espe- 
cially in the Com Beltt where the majority of hogs are 
grown. 

Broiler Industry Continues To Grow 

After very rapid growth in the 1970's, broiler production 

has expanded less in the 1980's. The largest increase in 

output during this decade occurred in 1981--a &-percent 

expansion. 

After record-low net retums of negative 6 cents a pound in 
1981, broiler producers slowed production gains in 1982. 
Output of broiler meat increased only 1.5 percent in 1982, 
but profits evaded producers. Producers were in the red by 
2 to 3 cents a pound. Producers started to expand opera- 
tions in fint half 1983, but when positive retunu again 
disappeared, they stopped. For 1983, output was up 2 per- 
cent, and on average, producers were In the hole 1.7 cents 
for every pound sold. 

Last year was the first year in the 1980i when broiler pro- 
ducers made profits, after having made several cost-saving 
adjuBtments earlier in decade. For example, during the 
1970's, broiler production could be easily expanded up to 4 
percent by getting extra hatching eggs. Now, hatchery 
flocks are at full capacity, so to get extra eggs, they must 
delay hen slaughter. 

Broiler producers are shifting from "commodity'' whole 
birds to branded birds and parte. These products usually 
have higher markups and are more profitable for producers. 
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Broiler Prcxduction Shows Strong Rise: 
Beef and Pork Dropping 
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In addition, some producers have added case-ready products, 
so retailers can simply take the already price-marked tray 
packs of chicken parts out of the box and put them in the 
retail case. 

Broiler integrators are also expanding into further pro- 
cessed products. These are convenient for busy consumers 
and profitable for the firma. Many of these products are 
frozen, which helps in scheduling production because sales 
are made from inventory^ Also, nugget-type processed prod* 
ucts have been added to most fast food menus and are pro- 
viding many sales. 

Broiler integrators' attempts at operating fast food and oth- 
er restaurants were not as successful. Presently, the most 
active firm has sold their restaurants, and one other firm 
has stopped adding them. Thus, it would appear that res- 
taurant ownership does not fit well into integrated broiler 
operations. 

The early 1980*9 did not provide the returns that broiler 
producers needed to take advantage of the changing tech- 
nology. While some firms could add new products and 
processes, other firms needed a period of profits to finance^ 
these technological changes. 

The integrators, whHe In much better shape financially now 
than earlier, are not in a position to finance new grow-out 
houses. In the past, farmers built and financed the broiler 
grow-Out houses, then contracted with integrators. These 
houses have evolved over time into very speciali£ed struc* 
turea, highly insulated and expensive to construct. Current- 
ly, farmers that might wiah to grow broilers would likely 
have a harder time arranging financing since lenders may 
be reluctant to add new agricultural loans to their port- 
folios. Thus, broiler expansion may be limited by a lack of 
building capital. 3ome expansion will be possible by using 
older houses and cutting the time between batches of 
broilers. 

Given the low returns of the early 1980's, broiler integra- 
tors will likely continue expanding operations only in line 
with growth in their food- processing sales. 



Adjustment Likely Through 
End of Decade 

Livestock producers' financial stress will likely persist 
through the end of the decade, with cash How shortages for 
those producers who are highly leveraged. In addition, 
meat supplies will Ukely remain large, particularly as poul- 
try and pork producers respond to lower real grain pricefl by 
expanding production. 

Agriculture has become highly capitalized over the last 20 
years, and debt financing has become more important. 
Equipment and machinery investment has become larger, 
while net returns have declined^ The large debt loads have 
likely reduced producers* altemativesi as agriculture's 
financial problems have become widespread. That is, herd 
liquidation to raise cash may be the only option for highly 
leveraged operators. Until the adjustment process is over 
and costs of production are aligned with prices, livestock 
cycles will probably be unpredictable. 

Prospects for the future are also somewhat clouded by the 
need for future investment in plant and equipment. Over 
the next several years, many facilities will have to be 
rebuilt. Whether producers will be willing or even able to 
bear new debt is uncertain. To a large extent, this probably 
depends on the financial situation of livestock operators 
(primarily hog and poultry producers) at the end of this 
decade. 

The financial problems that have resulted in adjustments in 
the cattle and hog sector have not had the same impact on 
broiler integrators. The broiler sector is better able to take 
advantage of low feed prices. This could give them an edge 
in expanding production the next few years as red meat pro- 
duction IS reduced, partially because of the fmancial prob* 
lems facing farmers. If the broiler industry does expand, 
beef and pork will find stiff competition In their recovery. 

Forage supplies are probably large enough to maintain a 
cattle inventory of 116 to 120 million head. With a larger 
portion of the sharply reduced inventory in feedlots, forage 
demand will be even further reduced. 

Meat supplies are expected to remain near record levels 
through the end of decade, and meat prices may rise less 
than the general rate of inflation. Beef may continue to lose 
its market share on a quantity basiSf and poultry will gain. 
The market share of pork will fluctuate cyclically, but hog 
cycles are expected to be less volatile than in the past. 

The cattle, hog, and poultry industries are dynamic and con* 
stantly adjusting to socio-economic change. However, the 
1980's have added another dimension— a deflationary 
environment that has resulted in the largest drop in land 
values since the 1930's, In addition, commodity prices have 
dropped iharply as supplies have reached records. The 
adjustment process has been, and will likely continue to be 
very painful for many producers. iJohn S. Nalivka, 
Leland W. Southard, and Allen J. Baker (202) 786-1830i 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 
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F = Forecast. 1/ Includes net CCC loans. The 1984 and 1985 forecasts exclude forest products. 2/ \ncamti froni machine 
hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct government payments. The 1964 and 1985 forecasts inclkjde sales of 
forest products. 3/ Imputed gross rental value of farm dweTflngs and value of home conSun^jtion. 4/ Excludes depreciation of 
farm capital j perquisites to hired labor, and expenses associated witli farm dwel I ing^, and includwi. ii^t rent to a 1 1 
landlords. 5/ Deflated by the GUP iirpi Icit pric* deflator, I972ct00. Totals may not add due to rounding. 



Farm production^ 

Itwn 



,F«nn ouipirt 

AM livestock products 3/ 
Heat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

A 1 1 crops 4/ 
Food grains 
Hsy & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cofton 
Tobacco 
Oi I crops 

Cropland used for cropt 
Crop production p#r mcrm 

1/ For historical data and Indexes, see Changes In Farm Production and Efficiency USOA Statistical 8unetln 657, 
2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1965 bAimd on August 1985 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop 
Reporting Board, SRS, 3/ Sross IfvOatock production Includes minor livestock products no+ included In the 
separate groups shown. It cennot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop 
production includes seme miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to conpuie farm output. 



976 


1977 


.1978 


1979 


1990 

1977= 


1961 
HOO 


1982 


1963 


1964 


1985 2/ 


97 


100 


104 


til 


103 


118 


114 


95 


Mr 


113 


99 


100 


101 


104 


roe 


109 


107 


109 


107 


rod 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


103 


lOl 


roo 


98 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


J 10 


114 


rro 


rr5 


98 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


120 


r23 


r27 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


116 


118 


86 


iro 


\\2 


96 


100 


108 


116 


97 


121 


124 


67 


M5 


125 


94 


100 


106 


106 


98 


106 


no 


101 


ro7 


ro6 


107 


100 


93 


iDd 


121 


144 


140 


117 


r29 


ri7 


112 


'W 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


96 


95 


97 


74 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


54 


90 


96 


112 


ilo 


106 


80 


93 


106 


104 


74 


90 


79 


74 


105 


129 


99 


114 


124 


89 


ro6 


rrr 


98 


too 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


99 


94 


100 


105 


113 


100 


114 


117 


100 


iir 


ri3 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments. 



Annual 



1962 



\m 



1984 



1984 

Jun« 



,,1965 



Jan 



F«b 



Har 



Apr 



Hay 



JuO* 



Rati fralght rai« lnd» 1/ 
(Dec 1964 =. 100) 
All prodixrts 
Fam products 
Grain 

Food products 
Grain 

ReU carloadlng^ Cfhou. cars) 2/ 
Bar96 shiprnQnt^ (ttiM. bu.) V 
Fr«ah fruit & VHatabl* shipnttnfs 
Piggy back f+hoy. cw+.) V </ 
R»] I (+hou. CW+.) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (thou. Orf.) 5/ </ 

1/ DQparfmsnt of Labor, Bureau of labor Statisilcvj r#vls«d Hard) 1965. 
Rai I roads. V Weekly average; frgn A^r i cultural Harkellng Survlcu, USDA. 



93-7 
92.4 

95.4 
93.7 


95.0 
94.0 
94.0 

94. B 


99.3 

96.7 
98.6 

99.1 


99.0 

96.2 
99.0 

98.6 


100.0 

100.0 
100.2 
100. 


100.0 
100. i 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
99.5 
99.3 

100.0 


too.o 

99-5 
99_5 

roo_o 


P 
P 
P 

P 


100,0 
99.9 
99.3 

100.1 


P 
P 
P 
P 


99.9 p 

96.5 p 
97.5 p 
100.1 p 


Z4.9 

41.2 


26.1 

40.6 


27.3 
37.2 


24.3 
36.3 


24.9 
32.9 


23.9 

30.0 


23.4 
34.2 


19.9 
34.4 




17.2 
25. 4 




23.2 
26,0 


387 
698 
i849 


545 

766 
7,766 


56S 

641 
7,B6I 


76 1 
962 

10,566 


480 

570 

6,918 


519 

565 

6,786 


602 

631 

7,354 


641 

444 

6,564 


852 

553 

10,023 


764 
897 

10,419 



2/ Weekly avwrage; froir Association of Afnurlcaii 
4/ Prellmliiary dala for 1965. p ^ pr^illiTvlhory. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmerSy U.S. average 



Annual 



1984 



1965 



1962 1963 1984 July F«b Har 
1977^100 



Apr Hay June July p 



Pr1o«s rmcm\vd 

Al I fanrt products 
All crops 
Food grains 
Foed grains i hay 

Feed grains 
CoHon 
Tobacco 

01 1 -bearing crops 
Fruit 

Fresh inarkat U 
CorTfnerclal vegetables 

Fresh market 
PkHato*» 2/ 
Livestock i products 
HMt aninkal* 
Dairy products 
Poultry I egg* 
Prices paid 

CcfTfTodtties i s«rv^c»s, 

Interasti tames, & ^age rates 
Production Itvni 
F«d 

F*eder livestock 
S«*d 

FeHllli«r 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels i eoergy 
Farm i m^lor supplies 
Autos i trucks 

Trectors & self-propelled machinery 
Other niochlnery 
But Iding & fencing 
Far« services & C«Sh rent 
Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on fern reel estate 
Vage retvs (seasonal ly adjusted) 
Production Ittfu, Interest, tamei, & wage rates 



PrloM rwwlMd (1910-14=100) 

Prices paid, vtc. (Parity Index) (1910-14=100) 

Parity ratio 3/ 



133 


134 


142 


145 


t35 


134 


131 


129 


128 


127 


121 


127 


OS 


144 


125 


127 


"125 


124 


122 


122 


146 


tA6 


143 


136 


139 


140 


142 


136 


129 


123 


120 


143 


U6 


153 


129 


150 


132 


133 


130 


\2/ 


120 


146 


148 


157 


129 


131 


133 


132 


150 


12b 


92 


104 


loe 


109 


81 


90 


92 


90 


95 


95 


153 


155 


153 


146 


156 


159 


157 


157 


157 


15/ 


86 


102 


109 


109 


88 


90 


90 


88 


87 


65 


175 


122 


197 


233 


188 


175 


172 


180 


165 


176 


186 


123 


214 


259 


202 


165 


182 


193 


198 


190 


126 


130 


135 


123 


137 


153 


122 


113 


100 


154 


120 


129 


133 


116 


137 


158 


116 


106 


89 


133 


125 


f23 


157 


220 


133 


139 


146 


154 


168 


157 


145 


141 


146 


145 


145 


141 


136 


134 


134 


132 


155 


147 


151 


155 


154 


148 


14^ 


145 


142 


139 


140 


UO 


139 


134 


141 


137 


133 


129 


125 


125 


no 


118 


135 


128 


113 


M6 


110 


107 


114 


114 


157 


160 


164 


164 


164 


164 


165 


165 


164 


164 


150 


153 


155 


155 


154 


155 


153 


152 


151 


150 


122 


154 


135 


137 


122 


121 


120 


119 


117 


116 


164 


160 


154 


150 


165 


164 


162 


156 


155 


14/ 


141 


141 


151 


153 


156 


156 


150 


150 


150 


150 


144 


137 


143 


147 


139 


137 


137 


135 


135 


135 


119 


125 


126 


129 


129 


126 


126 


128 


126 


126 


210 


202 


201 


20 r 


192 


195 


201 


203 


204 


204 


152 


152 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


146 


159 


170 


162 


162 


169 


169 


189 


194 


194 


194 


165 


174 


161 


162 


162 


180 


160 


160 


177 


17/ 


160 


171 


IBD 


162 


163 


162 


162 


162 


184 


184 


135 


136 


138 


137 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


145 


146 


U6 


146 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


241 


250 


251 


251 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


124 


129 


132 


132 


155 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


144 


U8 


150 


150 


150 


150 


158 


158 


156 


156 


155 


159 


161 


161 


160 


160 


160 


160 


159 


158 


609 


614 


649 


661 


617 


61) 


598 


590 


585 


561 


1,076 


ljl04 


1,127 


1,129 


1,130 


IJ30 


1,133 


1,135 


M29 


1 ,125 


57 


56 


W 


59 


55 


54 


53 


52 


52 


52 



1/ Fresh market for noncTtruS and fresh market and procesilnQ for citrus. 2/ Irwludos si*oetpotatoes and dry edible 
^ns. 3/ Ratio of Index of prices received to Index of prlcei pa»dj t*K«s, and wage rates. (1910-14=100). 
= pr«t Imlnary. 



Agricultural Outlook 







Annual* 




1984 






I9» 








1962 


1963 


1984 


July 


r«b 


Har 


Apr 


^•v 


Juntt 


July p 


Crop* 






















AM wheat (t/buJ 


3.52 


3.58 


3.46 


3.28 


3.58 


3.38 


5.43 


3.29 


5.09 


2-95 


Rice, rough Ct/cwiJ 


B.36 


a. 31 


8.32 


8.18 


7.72 


B.I7 


a. 20 


7.91 


7.83 


7.60 


Corn It/bij,) 


2.57 


2.99 


3.05 


3.30 


2.62 


2.66 


2.70 


2.67 


2.63 


2.65 


Sorghum (t/cwt.) 


4.00 


4.69 


4.60 


4.64 


4. to 


4_23 


4.46 


4.55 


4.53 


4.57 


AM hay, bal«d (t/ton) 


69.17 


73.66 


76.08 


72.60 


75.40 


72.50 


73.40 


78_90 


71.80 


68.60 


Soybeans (t/bu.) 


5.78 


6.75 


7.02 


6.95 


5.75 


5.88 


5.87 


5.70 


5.62 


5.52 


Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 


55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


65.9 


46.9 


54.5 


55.9 


54.7 


57.5 


56.4 


Potatoes (t/drtJ 


5.(0 


4.97 


6.45 


9.BI 


5.18 


5.48 


5.79 


6.18 


6.94 


6.44 


Dry •d'kbl* tM«n£ (t/cwt.) 


16. B2 


18.22 


20.43 


21.60 


19.20 


19.10 


19.80 


19.80 


19.20 


19.40 




15.5 


13.2 


16.7 


18.6 


14.5 


15-0 


14.9 


15.6 


12.5 


17.5 


Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 


300 


280 


218 


— 


376 


381 


457 


518 




— 


Oranges, all uses Ct/boK) 1/ 


6.61 


3.36 


9.01 


12.74 


8.01 


7.12 


7.06 


B.06 


7.7B 


5.72 


Grapefruit, all uses (t/boK) 1/ 


2.06 


J. 99 


3.05 


LIB 


3.48 


2. 88 


3.39 


2. 86 


4.19 


5.86 


LIvKtock 






















Boof cattle (t/cwt.) 


57.00 


55.83 


57.56 


57.60 


58.50 


57.30 


56.20 


55.30 


55.60 


51.20^ 


CaIvqs (t/cwt.) 


60.18 


62. L3 


60.23 


59.(0 


65.40 


65.90 


65.40 


65.60 


62.60 


60.70 


Hogs (t/cwtJ 


55.99 


46.23 


47.61 


52.00 


48.30 


45.60 


41.20 


41.40 


44.60 


46.80 


Lambs (t/cwt>) 


54.55 


55.47 


60.33 


5B.60 


66.70 


68.00 


68.40 


72.40 


69.70 


70.50 


All mrik, sold to plants (t/cwt.) 


n.59 


13.57 


13.45 


13.00 


13.70 


15.50 


12.90 


12.50 


12.10 


12.10 


HI lk| nanuf. grade (t/cvt.) 
SroUers lets. /lb.) 


12.66 


12.63 


12.54 


12.10 


12.60 


12.50 


11.90 


11.60 


11.30 


11.10 


26.8 


28.5 


33.7 


54.7 


50.5 


30.1 


28.8 


29 A 


31.1 


50.6 


Eggs (cts./do2.) 2/ 


58.5 


63.1 


70.2 


60.2 


52.8 


57.6 


55.0 


50.0 


55.2 


52.8 


Turkeys tcts./lbj 


37.5 


36.5 


46.6 


43.7 


41.6 


40.7 


40.5 


39.4 


41.4 


44.6 


Wool tcts./lb.) V 


68.0 


61.5 


76.5 


82.3 


65.3 


72.2 


74. a 


74.6 


72.5 


67.9 



i/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 2/ Average of al I eggs sold by producers Including hatching 09gs and eggs sold at retail. 
5/ Average local market price, •xcludlng Inceritlve payfTtent^. ^Calendar year averages, p - preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



Con»unwr price Indax, all Item 511.1 

Consumer prTce Index, less food 511.3 

Ah food 502.9 

Food away frain Kqcne 535.4 

Food at hone 292.6 

^te*t» 1/ 268.1 

Beef I veol 275.6 

Pork 252.5 

Poultry 2ie.5 

Fish 5B6.e 

Eggs 209.0 

Da'ry product* 2/ 253.2 

Fats I oi Is 3/ 288.0 

Fnilts I vegetables 317.4 

Fresh 330.3 

Procetted 306.1 

Cereal* t bakery products 305.3 

Sugar l sweets 589.1 

Bev«raget, nonalcoholic 443.0 

Apparel oonmodItU* [•is. footwear 183.2 

Footwear 209.5 

To6ecoo producti 3t0.0 

Beverage*, elcohol Ic 222.1 



1964 



i9es 



June 



510.7 
512.0 
302.0 
555.1 
291.4 
266.8 
274.2 
250.5 
219.6 
382.3 
185.8 
251.7 
285.4 
318-1 
329.7 
308.0 
504.9 
391.2 
442.3 
179.8 
209.6 
508. 1 
222.4 



Nov 



515.3 
516.2 
504.1 
537.7 
292-4 
266.1 
271.9 
251.2 
215.1 
389.2 
»75.6 
257.2 
293.0 
514.8 
525.4 
3O8.0 
309.0 
390.9 
445.5 
188.5 
212.9 
514.7 
223.8 



Dec 



315.5 
316.2 
305.1 
539.2 
295.2 
269.6 
276.2 
254.6 
215.8 
592.2 
185.7 
258.4 
293.7 
309.7 
312.6 
309.5 
310.7 
391.7 
445.4 
185.9 
211. 4 
514.6 
223.9 



Jan Feb 
1967=100 



316.1 
516.3 
307.3 
339.9 
296.1 
270.8 
276.4 
258.5 
217.4 
406.1 
161.5 
258.8 
295.9 
520.8 
532.7 
510.6 
312.4 
394.5 
449.4 
181.9 
206.6 
321.0 
224.3 



517.4 
517.4 
309.5 
54 1. 4 
298.6 
270.6 
275.6 
258.9 
2t9.5 
«l.4 
169.7 
259.2 
295.1 
355.0 
354.1 
312.7 
315.7 
394.8 
452.7 
185.7 
210.1 
525.2 
225.8 



Kir 



5IB.B 
519.1 
309.7 
542.6 
298.4 
269.5 
275.3 
256.5 
217.5 
403.3 
172.1 
258.9 
294.9 
552.1 
352.1 
315.0 
3U.4 
394.8 
454.0 
187.6 
215.1 
523.7 
226.5 



Apr 



320.1 
320.8 
309.6 
345.9 
297.7 
266.4 
275.7 
249.0 
216.7 
402.8 
169.9 
258.3 
294.0 
533.2 
555.5 
5J5.8 
514.8 
596.1 
454.0 
188.2 
213.2 
324.0 
226.7 



Hay June 



321.5 
322.4 
308.9 
545.1 
296.2 
263.4 
269.0 
247.8 
215.6 
595.8 
159.9 
258.4 
294.0 
530.3 
546.9 
315.0 
515.9 
597.6 
454. t 
187.3 
215.2 
524.1 
227.7 



522.5 
525.6 

509-5 
546.9 
296.0 
265.0 
267.4 
248.6 
216.0 
597.2 
158.3 
257.8 
296.0 
329.0 
345.9 
315.5 
317.5 
398.3 
451.5 
186.5 
215.9 
524.8 
227.8 



1/ Beofj veal, l&nt^ pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 5/ ExCludBS butter. 



SepVwiTioer 1985 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (rK>t seasonally adjusted) 





Annual 




I9B4 






1985 






t9e2 


J9e3 


1964 


Jun« 


J«n 


Fab 


N*r 


Apr 


tUy 


Jun« 










1967=100 










2B0.7 


2B5.2 


291.1 


290.9 


292.3 


292,6 


292.4 


293. r 


294,2 


294.0 


259.3 


261.8 


273.3 


270.8 


273.7 


275.6 


274.2 


272.4 


269.7 


268.5 


236.9 


251.2 


252-8 


261.1 


255.5 


265. 1 


248.7 


258.1 


244-3 


242.1 


246,5 


248.9 


278.3 


262.5 


242.3 


272_e 


282.7 


274.9 


237.9 


245.3 


178-7 


n-A. 


2t0.8 


177.9 


141.9 


161.5 


167.6 


175.1 


150.2 


147.7 


275,4 


285.7 


299.0 


296.8 


307.3 


306.9 


309.1 


308.9 


309,6 


311.4 


250.6 


2^.7 


236.7 


233.5 


236.7 


234.5 


230.2 


222.7 


222.2 


224.2 


245.0 


2J6.7 


236,9 


231-5 


233.9 


234.9 


227.6 


220.1 


2J7.3 


216.9 


251, t 


227,6 


226.2 


224.9 


250.9 


220.6 


218.2 


208.0 


2M-6 


216.1 


178-7 


185-0 


206.1 


200.5 


19G.8 


196.1 


193-3 


187.7 


189,7 


196.5 


422.4 


44G.2 


485.3 


433,0 


541-2 


527-7 


527.4 


537-6 


533.9 


437-3 


248.9 


25C,6 


251-7 


249,6 


255,3 


254.1 


253.4 


251,4 


250.1 


249-4 


274.5 


277,4 


294,3 


298,2 


296-6 


295.4 


300.2 


290,7 


297.7 


300.7 


234.4 


256.1 


3n.5 


329,7 


301-0 


503-9 


507.3 


310.3 


310.5 


307-6 


287.8 


291.4 


294-1 


294.9 


294 -G 


293.5 


293.7 


295.8 


299.1 


299,0 


J97.8 


205 -D 


209.9 


209.9 


210-1 


210.1 


210-5 


210.3 


213.6 


211.4 


319-1 


327-4 


340.5 


339.4 


345-0 


350.3 


348-6 


347.4 


346.1 


342,4 


194-4 


197-4 


201-1 


200.8 


202.7 


203.2 


203-2 


203.6 


205-6 


203,8 


245-0 


250,1 


251-2 


250.5 


252.4 


256.6 


255.5 


255.3 


253-9 


257.5 


323-2 


365-4 


399.5 


400.2 


423.8 


420.4 


420-6 


420-7 


420.7 


420,7 


310.4 


3J2-3 


320-0 


321.6 


319-6 


318.7 


318-6 


319-4 


319-9 


320-2 


255-1 


256-4 


27l-r 


275-2 


265.2 


265-3 


263-5 


263-3 


261-3 


262.1 


183-4 


186.4 


185.2 


190-5 


185-6 


186-9 


166-0 


189,6 


164,3 


162.3 


161-3 


172-0 


173.5 


174-8 


168-2 


165.1 


165-6 


165-2 


166.1 


166-4 


160-t 


193-8 


262.1 


503-1 


223.9 


235.9 


246-0 


276.6 


255.8 


266.4 


319-5 


323.6 


350.8 


333.0 


318.9 


318.1 


312.9 


311-3 


310.0 


505.5 


247.8 


252-2 


259.5 


260.3 


250.7 


2W>-0 


243.6 


240.5 


237.0 


234.0 


253.7 


262.1 


278-! 


273.7 


258.6 


289.2 


277.7 


277-8 


250.9 


254.0 


210.9 


240.4 


239-7 


257.8 


217.5 


217.2 


216-1 


220.6 


214.1 


212.7 


257.8 


243.1 


251-8 


250.0 


247.4 


249-7 


236.6 


231.3 


227.7 


226.7 


191.9 


206.5 


240.6 


227 _ 7 


232.7 


222.4 


2I5<5 


202.3 


214-6 


223.6 


202.9 


227.0 


226.4 


252.7 


204.5 


200.6 


200.4 


211,3 


202-8 


199.1 


262.5 


282.0 


278.3 


271.8 


284.6 


2GI.0 


278-4 


271,1 


264-9 


259.6 


2t4.5 


245.3 


253.3 


281.9 


2U-9 


211.7 


213-0 


219.4 


214-7 


211-4 


3M.5 


500-1 


506.0 


310.2 


310-2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


269-9 


274-2 


272.7 


26t.O 


284-5 


258.5 


280.0 


279.1 


276-4 


276-4 


278-5 


315.9 


312.0 


315-5 


297-7 


293-6 


298-0 


298.5 


50i-9 


505.2 


299.3 


503.1 


3J0.3 


311.3 


309-7 


509-1 


308-7 


309.3 


309.9 


309.5 


312-3 


315.7 


322.6 


323.8 


323-1 


322.2 


322-6 


323.8 


325.3 


325.2 


Z54.4 


257.5 


269.2 


»7.5 


267-8 


269.6 


268.4 


267.1 


264.3 


262.6 


248.9 


253-9 


262.4 


262.8 


257.6 


258.0 


255.0 


255.3 


250.6 


249.1 


242.4 


248.2 


255.8 


257.1 


243.2 


245.3 


256.7 


236.9 


230.4 


229<4 


251.5 


255-9 


265-0 


264-8 


264.4 


263.9 


262.9 


261.2 


260<6 


256.8 


253-8 


261-0 


270.5 


271-4 


276<6 


277.7 


277.8 


278<2 


277.6 


278.7 


269-7 


292.8 


501.2 


504. 1 


293-5 


291.1 


291-6 


292-6 


293-6 


294.7 


256.9 


263.6 


273.1 


272.8 


275-9 


277-5 


277.6 


277.2 


277-9 


274-4 



FInlvhad ffoods 1/ 

Con$uni»r foods 
Fr»ih fru'ii 
Frvih i dried ve9«^ab1«$ 

6«k©fy product 5 

Beef I veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fi$h 

Dairy products 

Proc*ss.«d frutts I v«^tab1es 

Shortentng I cooking oils 
Con&uner finished foods tess foods 

Beverages i alcohol Ic 

Soft drfnks 

App«rel 

Footi^edr 

Tobecco Products 
InttriMdlata wt«rT«1i 2/ 
Mat«ri«1s for food nvinuf ACiuri ng 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegeTab^e Ot Is 
Crude nftterleli 4/ 

Foodstuffs 1 foedstuffs 

Fruftt & vegetables 5/ 

Gra i ns 

Livestock 

Pout try J live 

Fiber!, plant & animal 

Milk 

Oi 1 seeds 
Coff**, gr«*n 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, r«H cene 

A 1 1 coninod 1 1 1 es 
Induvtrlel cjomodltUs 
All foods 6/ 

Farm Products & 
processed foods 1 feeds 
F«ra products 
Proc*ss*d food( & feeds 
Cerval 1 bakary products 
Sugar L confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Cdnmoditifts ready for sale to ultimate consumer- 2/ Cdnmodities requiring further processing to become f'tnislied 
goods- 3/ Al 1 types and sties of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed food^ (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. = not available. 
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Agricuftural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Markef basket of farm food* 



Ftetail cos^ (1967-100) 

Farm value U967=I00) 

Fann-rslAil ^proad (1967^100) 

Fann wAlue/retaM cost C%) 
PWt productt 

RatAif cost (1967=100) 

Fan* HAl(Mn967=100) 

Farm-r«tAiL spread (I967:=l00y 

Fann walua/reiari cost CD 
Oalrv product! 

Rafail cost CI967-J00) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (l967-IOO) 

Farm value/rvtail co«t CD 
Poultry 

Retail cost (1967-iOO) 

Farm value Ci967=i00) 

Farm-retail spread (i967*i00) 

Farm vaiue/ retail cost CD 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Fanti value Ci967=i00> 

Farm-retaii spread (1967^^100) 

Farm value/r*tai1 cost CD 
C*r««l & batterv products 

Retail coxt !l967=i00) 

Farm val^je (1967=100) 

Fann-retaii spread (1967-i00> 

Farm value/retai i cost CD 
Fr«sh tnilt^ 

Retail cost (i967=l00> 

Farm vatkift Ci967=i00) 

Fann-retail spread (1967^100) 

Farm value/retai 1 cost CD 
FnMh ve^etablw 

RetaH costs (t967^i00) 

Farm value (I967ri00) 

Far^r«tail spread (i967=l00) 

Farm value/retail cost CD 
ProcMsed trutti I vwwtablM 

Ret»n cost (I967=i50) 

Farm value (1967.100) 

Farm-retatI tprMd Ci967=IOO) 

Farm value/r*taii costs CD 
F*ts I oils 

Retail cost (i967rL00) 

Farm valine Ct967=l00) 

Farm-r*tail spread Ci967-IW) 

Farm value/retai i cost (D 



^*«» 


Annual 




1984 








T 

1965 






1962 


1963 


[964 


June 


Jan 


Fttb 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


266.4 

247.8 
277.4 

34.4 


268.7 
242.3 
284.3 

33.4 


279.3 

255.7 

293.1 

33.9 


269.6 

243.6 

284.9 

33.5 


282.1 

250.5 

300.7 

32.9 


284.8 

250.5 

305.0 

32.6 


284.2 

248.2 

305.2 

32.4 


283.3 
239.5 

309.1 
31.3 


281.9 

234. 1 

3t0.1 

50.7 


281.8 

237.1 

507.8 

31.2 


270.3 

25i.3 

292.4 

50.2 


267.2 
235,8 

304.0 
47.6 


268. t 
241.6 
299.0 

48.6 


266.8 
237.5 

501.2 
48.0 


270.8 

242.9 

505.4 

48.4 


270.6 

242.0 

304.1 

48.2 


269.5 

234.2 

310.8 

46.9 


266.4 

220.6 
320.0 

44.7 


263.4 

215.1 

319-9 

44.1 


263.0 
220.2 

313.1 
45.2 


247.0 

26i.9 

233.9 

49.6 


250.0 
262. i 
239.3 

49.0 


253.2 

259.0 

248.0 

47.8 


251.7 
253.8 
249.8 

47.2 


258.8 
265.8 

252.7 
48.0 


259.2 

261.0 
257.6 

47.1 


25B.9 

257.6 

260.0 

46.5 


258.3 
254.0 

262.1 
46.0 


258_4 

248.2 

267.4 

44.9 


257.8 

249.0 

265 _ 5 

45.2 


i94.9 
20 i. 9 

i8e.i 

50-7 


197.5 

2i3-0 

182.4 

53. i 


218.5 

251.7 
t&6.4 
56.6 


219-6 
244-3 

195-7 
54-7 


217.4 

245-1 

190-5 

55.5 


219-5 
228.2 

211.1 
51.1 


217-3 
224-7 
210-2 

50-8 


2^6.7 

216.9 

2i6.5 

49.2 


213.6 

217.3 
210.0 

50.0 


216.0 

231.4 

201.1 

52.7 


i78.7 
i89.8 
i62-7 
62.8 


187- i 

206- i 

i59.5 

65- i 


209.0 
229.6 

179.2 
64.9 


185.8 
192.8 
175.7 
61.3 


161.3 

153.7 

172.2 

56.3 


169-7 
159-6 
184-0 
55-7 


172.1 
1B0.6 
159.8 
62-0 


169.9 
161.6 
181.9 
56.2 


159.9 
149.4 
175-0 
55-2 


158.3 
163.2 
151.2 
60-9 


263-4 
i78.e 
505- 1 

iO-8 


292-5 

186.6 

3i4.0 

il-i 


505.3 

191.9 

328-8 

10.8 


504-9 
199.4 
326-7 

11-2 


312.4 

184.3 
338-9 

10.1 


313.7 

183.8 

340.6 

10.0 


314-4 

188.1 

340.5 

10.3 


3M.8 

188.2 

341.0 

10-2 


315.9 
182.1 

343-6 
9.9 


317.3 

177-5 

346.2 

9-6 


323-2 

288-8 

338.7 

27-7 


503-6 

220.6 

340.8 

22-5 


345-3 

315.1 
358.9 

28.3 


358. 9 
342 _9 

566.1 
29.6 


361.5 

291-7 

392-8 

25.0 


382.9 
338.7 

402.7 
27.4 


381.2 

293.6 

420.5 

23.9 


583.1 

275.2 

431-6 

22-3 


404-4 
275.7 
462.9 

21.1 


401.7 

285.3 

454.0 

22.0 


288.9 
261-3 

501 -8 
28.9 


299.3 

267-4 

3(4-3 

28-6 


331.8 

299.3 

347.1 

28.9 


317.1 

289.8 

329-9 

29.2 


324-5 

250-7 
359.2 

24.7 


346.3 
256.6 

389.4 
23.5 


342.0 

505.5 

359-2 

28-6 


340.8 

291-8 

363-8 

27.4 


314.3 

249-1 

344.9 

25.3 


309-5 

240.6 

341-9 

24-9 


286.0 

321. i 
278.2 

20.4 


288-8 
500.5 
286-2 

r8-9 


306.1 

343.2 

297.8 

20.3 


308-0 
341.8 

500-5 
20- i 


310-6 

364-5 

298.7 

21.3 


312-7 

369.4 

500.1 

21.4 


313-0 
373-8 
299-5 

21.6 


313.8 
375.4 
500.2 

21-7 


315.0 

377.1 

501.3 

22-0 


315-5 
376.8 

501-9 
21,6 


259.9 

207.8 

279.9 

22.2 


263-1 

251,0 

267.8 

26.5 


288.0 

324.5 

273-9 

31.3 


285-4 
380-2 

248-9 
37-0 


295.7 

281-0 

501.4 

26-4 


295.1 

502.8 

292.1 

28.5 


294.9 

313-3 

287.8 

29.5 


294.0 

323.4 

282.7 

50.6 


294-0 
322.1 
285-2 

50.5 


296.0 
323.2 

285.5 
50.3 



1/ Ret*tl costs wre based on Indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPi-U published 




»ot»; Annual historical data on tartn-retail price spreads rwy be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure* 
Statistical 8uMetln 7l3, £RS, USDA. 
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Farm retail price spreads. 



Annual 



1962 



BMt, Chola 

Refdil pria 1/ (ct&./lb.) 242 

Net c*rc*ii va1u« 2/ (ctsJ (50 

Net farm value 5/ (ct<,) UO 

F«m-r«tall »pr«4<l (ct».} (02. 

Carcass-rvtal I spr««d 4/ Ccis.) 91 

Farm-carC«S3^ ipr«ad 5/ tcts-) 10 

F«n!t ¥a1u«yr«tail prt«D (S) 58 

Pork 

Retail prla 1/ (cts./lb.) t75 

Whol*«al« value 2/ (cts.) 121 

Net farm vatu« V (ct».) B8, 

F«nvi-r«tall spread (cts.) B7. 
Wholesvla-rWtdl I spread 4/ (cts-) 57, 

Farm-whol«^a1« spread 5/ (cts.) 53.6 

V^TTu vnAlM/rwtat I pric* <%) 50 



1965 



238.1 



145 
156. 
lOL 

92, 
9- 

57 



169.8 

ioe.9 

76.5 
9J.J 
60.9 
32.4 
45 



1964 



239.6 

147.6 
140.0 
99.6 
92.0 

7.6 
58 



162, 
110. 
77, 
84. 
51. 
32. 
46 



1984 



Jun« 



239.7 

144.4 
136.7 
103-0 

95.3 
7.7 

57 

159.9 

MO.B 
BO.O 
79.9 

49.1 
30.8 
50 



J«rT 



239.7 

r47.0 
139.8 
99-9 
92.7 
7-2 
58 

166-0 
1 10-0 
78-0 
B8-0 
56.0 
32-0 
47 



1965 



F«b 



238.7 

144.3 
137.2 
101 .5 

94.4 
7-1 

57 

165-6 
106.9 
77.5 
B8.I 
58.7 
39.4 
47 



238. 
137. 
129. 
lOB. 
101. 
7. 
54 



164.7 

t02-0 
C9-6 
95-1 
62.7 
32-4 
42 



Apr 



236.8 
132.9 
127.0 

109.8 
103.9 
5.9 
54 

159.3 
97-2 
65.8 
93.5 

62-1 
31-4 
41 



2?4.4 
133.0 
125.4 
1D9.0 

101-4 
7-6 
53 

158.7 
99-6 
67-8 
90.9 
59.1 
31.8 
43 



Jun* 



232.0 
131.2 
(22.9 

109.1 
100.8 
8.3 
53 

157.9 
106.3 
73-6 
B4.3 
51-6 
32-7 
47 



1/ Estimated HttigKtvd av«rag« prica o1 retail Cuts frcpn porK and yield gradw 3 b«9f carcasses- Retail prices from BLS. 
2/ VnAtue of carcass quantity •quivalent to I lb. of r«tai I c«fi»; b^ef adjusted tor value of fat and bonm byproducts - 
3/ Rarket valuo to producer for quantity of live animal equlvalenf to I lb. r«t«n cut* minus valw of byproducts. 
4/ fWpresents Char^et for r«t«Htng and other marketing tervicas such a» fabrlcetlngt vhol*«aMng, and in-City 
transporfetion- 5/ R»present» charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city wh^re consuned. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs^. 

Annua t 



Lafaor^tourly earntngs- 
and benefits 

Processing 
Who I es a 1 1 ng 
Retoi I ing 

Packaging t containers 

Paperboard boxes t containers 

ftotal cans 

Paper bags t related products 

Plastic films A bottles 

Glass coniainers 

Hetat foil 

Transporl-etion services 

Advertising 

Ftiel t powsr 

Electric 

Petroleum 

Natural ga$ 

Cf^vmunications, water i »«wag« 

Rent 

Hafntenance i repair 

Business setYioes 

Supplies 

Property taxes i insurenoe 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost index 



1964 



1965 



1962 


1963 


1964 


1967c 


II 
100 


111 


IV 


1 


H p 


342.7 


354.7 


368-1 


365.8 


368. 1 


367.3 


371-3 


370.0 


366-7 


330.0 


MO. 9 


352-0 


350.7 


352-5 


350.6 


354-1 


356.3 


358-5 


334-7 


350.6 


374-9 


368.0 


374,4 


376.9 


380-2 


363.9 


387-0 


358.9 


370.4 


381-3 


379.9 


MO. 8 


379.8 


584,6 


377-6 


366.0 


275- Z 


280.7 


307.6 


301-1 


506.3 


306.2 


314-8 


314.4 


312-9 


254.9 


251.0 


281.1 


269.9 


27B.O 


2B4.I 


292.5 


286.2 


zeo-8 


363.6 


374-3 


397.3 


394.6 


396.2 


591.2 


407-4 


413.7 


414-3 


264,4 


265.4 


280.9 


273-6 


2B0.0 


282.8 


287-3 


290.7 


289.3 


200-0 


226-2 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


355-5 


352-4 


360. B 


350.9 


362.0 


365.7 


J64-6 


366.3 


372-7 


213.2 


214-0 


226.9 


223-7 


227.8 


230.0 


226.1 


216-6 


2t8-2 


371.0 


374.5 


391.7 


390.5 


390.5 


591-9 


394-1 


394-0 


395-9 


260.1 


280-2 


500.3 


294-8 


299-5 


502-5 


304-7 


514.6 


317.0 


705-1 


705-1 


712.5 


710-9 


7H-6 


718-5 


709-0 


695.2 


706.0 


406-0 


417-9 


440.0 


423-e 


437-0 


455.7 


443-5 


446.7 


452-7 


1, 012-4 


695-9 


880.1 


915-7 


864-0 


863-3 


B57-5 


818.6 


632-9 


990.3 


IJ55-0 


1J62-9 


IJ37.3 


1,159-4 


1 J81-9 


1,173-0 


M55-0 


1,175-5 


IB6.7 


199-6 


215-5 


212-4 


214-1 


216-6 


219-1 


219-7 


222-4 


264,3 


260-6 


261.6 


258-6 


260-9 


262.4 


264.4 


266.2 


266-2 


325.1 


338-2 


350.3 


346.3 


348-5 


352-1 


354-5 


557-9 


5M-4 


277.2 


291.9 


306-1 


299-8 


304-4 


308.4 


511-7 


515.8 


517-9 


289.1 


286.5 


268.5 


2B7-4 


289.1 


289.0 


268-5 


287.9 


287.5 


309.9 


327.5 


343.7 


337.9 


343.0 


345-2 


548-9 


555.8 


358.1 


232-6 


174-0 


196-8 


IB4.9 


210-8 


218.1 


I8I-I 


170-1 


154,8 


333.9 


342-4 


358.1 


354-6 


357-6 


358.8 


361.5 


561-1 


360, r 



i/ Indexes measure changes In enployoQ wages and benefits and In prices of supplies and services used in processtngt 
Hho1e^«l ilkg, and retailing U.S- f*rm foods purchased for at-home consumption- p = preliminary- 



Annuel historical data on food marketing cost indexes may be found In Food Consumpttont Prices^ and EKp«riditures, 
StatUtical 8u||etin 713, ERS, USDa. 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs . 



Annual 



1984 



i9er 



1963 



^964 



Jun» 



Jan 



Fttb 



Har 



Apr 



Hay 



Brollvrs 

Federal ty in^pact^d 
slaughter, CMHified (miJ. 



Wholesale price, 

9-cl+v, tc+s./lb.) 1/ 
Price of grower feed {$/too) 
Broil»r-feed price r^+io tlbJ 2/ 
Stock* beatnnlng of period {ffil I, 
AvQ- weeKly plftcamonti of broiler 

chicks, (9 States (mi k) 



80.2 



80.4 



83.1 



67.4 



65.5 



B6.0 



89.1 



Turkeys 

FederaUy U^pected slaughter, 
certified tmil. lb.) 2,459 

Wholesale prrce, New York, 8-16 lb. 



2,563 2,574 



223.6 157.6 147.6 176.3 



90.3 



177.1 



90.3 



Juna 



tb.) 12,039 12,569 12,999 l,N3.5 1,154.9 991.3 1,062.6 1,196.6 1,213.3 1,089.3 



44.0 


49.4 


55.6 


55.5 


52.8 


51.9 


49.7 


47.8 


50.9 


53.4 


210 


223 


233 


243 


219 


215 


214 


207 


199 


196 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


ib.) 32.6 


22.3 


2J.2 


21.7 


19.7 


21.7 


22.9 


24.1 


26.2 


27.4 



90. Z 



211.9 235.4 



young ^wns {c+*./lb.) 


60.8 


60.5 


74.4 


67.0 


74.0 


65.6 


67.0 


64.6 


62.6 


68.1 


Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 


229 


247 


245 


254 


216 


216 


220 


214 


212 


211 


Turkey-feed price ratio Clb.) 2/ 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


4.6 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 


3.9 


Stock* beginning of period (mil. lb.) 


238.4 


203.9 


161.6 


180. 9 


125.3 


124.1 


131.5 


131.1 


157.0 


181.7 


Poults placed in U.S. imll .) 


(4/) 


181.6 


190.0 


20.4 


15.5 


16.3 


18.6 


20.5 


21.9 


20.1 


Eggs 






















Farm production (mil.) 69,680 68 


J69 68 


,193 


5,522 


5,950 


5,292 


5,919 




5,721 


5,461 


Avera9e number of layer* (mil.) 


286 


276 


276 


276 


284 


230 


Z77 


274 


271 


269 


Rate of l^y (eggs per layer 
Oft ferms.) 






















243 


247 


245 


20. 


20.9 


i8.9 


21.4 


20.7 


21.1 


20,3 


Cartoned prictj, N«w Vork, grade A 






















large {ctt./doz.) 3/ 


70.1 


75.2 


80.9 


70.7 


61.5 


58.1 


65.5 


59.9 


55.7 


64.4 


Pric« of laying feed (t/ton) 


190 


204 


206 


212 


109 


189 


186 


186 


163 


162 


Egg-feed pr*ce ratio (lb.) 2/ 


6.1 


6.2 


6.8 


5.6 


5.5 


5.6 


6.2 


5^7 


5.5 


5.8 


Stocks, firtt of ntonth 






















Shell (thou, ca^es) 


34 


54 


13 


41 


31 


30 


29 


23 


26 


30 


Frozen {mil. lb.) 


23.7 


25.4 


11.8 


12.6 


13.4 


14.9 


13.9 


13.5 


13.2 


15.1 


Replacement chick* hatched (mil.) 


444 


407 


459 


46.5 


26.3 


Z8.5 


37.0 


41.1 


39.1 


34.0 



1/ 12-ci+y cc<*po*ite weighted av«rajM beginning April Z5, 1983. 2/ Pounds of feed e<)ual In value to I dozen eggs or I lb. 
of brol let or turkey liveweight. 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyer* for d«l Uery to retai lers. 4/ Not reported. 



Wool 











Annual 




1964 








1985 










«i2 


1963 


1964 


Jun« 


Jan 


Fab 


Kar 




Apr 


Hay 


.^Juna 


U.S. wool 


prio». 


























Botton 


1/ (ct*./1b.) 




247 


212 


229 


230 


205 


195 


185 




182 


191 


195 


ln»ort»d wool prlo», 
fct+oft V (ct*./Ib.) 




262 


248 


241 


243 


226 


2iO 


200 




183 


190 


190 


U.S* mUL 


consLinptlon, 


scourttd 
























Apparel 


wool <thou. 1 


lb.) 


105,657 


126,729 


128,982 


13,027 


9,264 


8,281 


9,825 


8 


,765 


9,284 


10,667 


Carpet 


wool <thou. lb.) 


9,825 


13,851 


13,088 


1,315 


1,323 


1,205 


1,462 




977 


963 


764 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, clean ba*i*. Graded Territory 64's <20.60-22.O4 microns) staple 2-3/4" af;d up. 
2/ Wool prtce delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A <24 micron). Duty since 1982 has bean 10.0 
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Dairy- 



Annual 1^64 196^ 

\9B2 1903 1^64 Juna Jftn Fab Mar Apr H«v Jun* 

Hllh pricasi Mlnnvscrta-Vlicontlnj 

3.^1 fat Ct/Cwl:) 1/ 12.49 12.49 12.29 12.09 12.40 12.21 M .95 11.62 n.46 11.20 

Prico of 161 dairy ration CJ/ton) 177 186 i9( (95 177 174 172 171 170 168 

Hllk-leed price ratio Clb.) 2/ 1.54 1.45 1.42 l_35 1.58 1.57 1.55 l.5l 1.47 1.44 
WhoUvalft prlCM 

8uft«r. Gfa(la A Chi. <cts./lb.) 147.7 147.3 I4S.Q 150.0 141.5 141.2 14L2 141.9 141.9 UL9 
Am. chae^.ft, Vis. 

assan^ly pt. <cts./lb.) 138.3 138.3 138.0 136.0 136.5 134.3 132.0 129.9 128. 126.7 

Nonfat dry FiMk, (cts./lb.)3/ 95.2 93.2 90.9 90.7 91.0 90.6 89.7 64.5 84.5 83.3 
USDA n«t t«MOvals 

Total mllkoquiv. Cnti k (b.) 4/ 14,261.6 )6,8r3.7 8,644.7 720. I 1,374.6 1,383.9 1,354.3 1,496.4 1,451.2 1,269.6 

8uttQr CtnM. lb.) 382.0 413.2 202.6 4.8 50.0 44.6 34.2 36.6 42.1 29.2 

Am. chMse (mil. lb.) 642.5 832.8 447.3 62.6 34.6 46. t 65.1 74.4 56.3 69.1 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 948.1 1,061.0 678.4 72.3 58.6 54.9 63.9 86. S 94.5 109.3 
Mflk 

Total milk pro<luct1on (mil. lb.) 135,505 I39>672 135,444 11,720 l(,209 10,566 11,657 12,007 12,790 12,434 

ttilk per cow Ob.) 12,306 12,5S5 12,495 1,085 1,038 977 1,094 1,101 1*164 t,l2S 

Nunlwr of milk cows (thou.) I UOl 1 11,096 10,640 10,601 10,801 10,611 10,639 10,903 I0,9B4 11,025 
StockSi beginning 4/ 

Total tmil. lb.) 16,377 20,054 22,646 23,772 16,429 I5j6l2 15,667 15,510 15,023 15,480 

Cocirorclol (mil. lb.) 5,398 4,603 5,234 5,557 4,937 5, M9 5,101 4,970 4,977 5,323 

Governrront (mil. lb.) 12,980 15,451 17,412 16,214 11,492 10,693 10,566 10,540 10,046 10,157 

lnf>orti, total (mil. tb.) 4/ 2,477 2,616 2,741 167 213 249 160 186 177 n.a. 
Connercial disappearance 

milkequU. (mil. lb.) 122,135 122,474 126,763 10,862 9,595 9,204 10,543 10,466 10,972 n.a. 
Butt«r 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,257.0 1,299.2 IJ03.3 61.6 116.4 107.5 107.1 I lO.S 112.9 97.3 

Stocks, b^g^nnlng (mil. lb.) 429.2 466.6 499.4 538.5 296.6 277.3 289.4 291.7 272.7 283.2 

ConTBrclal ddapp^^jrance (mil. lb.) 897.3 881.7 902.3 60.7 69.7 60.5 75.5 70.7 65.4 n.a. 
Anttrican ch«*s« 

Production (mil. lb.) 2,752.3 2,927.7 2,648.2 249.9 223.1 201.7 230.9 25i.2 271.5 265.5 

Stocks, b(ig1nn1n9 (mil. lb.) 889.1 981.4 1,161.5 1,186.6 960.5 936.1 897.7 674.0 657.2 676.0 

ConmarcUl dUftppe^jrancfi (mil. lb.) 2,166.6 2,083.3 2,253.6 179.3 174.6 163.0 177.6 192.1 193.7 n.«. 

Oth*r ch**s« 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,789.4 1,891.6 2,025.5 165.4 167.5 153.6 160.7 172.6 179.7 175.6 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 86.6 62.6 104.9 104.6 101.4 103.2 100.4 101.3 106.6 106.0 

CoTYnarciar disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,044.6 2,T34.3 2,310.9 164.5 l6l.4 176.4 198.7 16^.6 196.6 n.a. 

Nonf«t dry ml Ih 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,400.5 1,499.9 1,158.9 U6.2 66.4 91.1 104.6 126.0 139.9 143.2 

Stocks, beginning (nil. lb.) 689.7 1,262.0 1,394.9 1,420.7 1,231.7 1,150.3 1,119.6 1,095.1 1,075.0 1,064.6 

Comnerclol disappearance (mt U lb.) 447.7 459.9 496.0 44.2 35.5 34.9 54.3 33.6 36.3 n.a. 

Frozen dextert 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 1,178.2 1,224.2 1,230.4 129.6 79.5 80.7 100.5 107.0 122.2 125.3 

1/ Manufacturing gr#<le ml Ik. 2/ Pounds of I6S protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of mi Ik. 3/ Prices paid f .o.b. 

Central States production aree, hi9h heat spray process. 4/ Ml Ik-equWalent, fat-basis. 5/ Ice crewi, loe milk, and 
sherbet, n.a. = not available. 
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Meat animals. 



Annual I9$4 I9» 



1982 1985 1964 Jun« J«n r«b Kar Apr Hav Jun« 

CaHIa on f«md C7-5tat^} 

Nunber on food Cthou. Koad) 1/ 7,201 8,716 8,006 7,7r8 8,6l7 8,169 7,877 7,814 7,495 7,444 

f^laood on f«^ Cthou. hoad) 20,26t 19,727 20,772 ^445 1,452 1,342 1,594 1,417 U666 UZ67 

Hark«tlngs (thou, head) 18,007 18,680 18,785 t,344 1,782 1,540 l|559 I ,603 1,589 1,572 

Other dF^4Ppear4nC« (thou, head) 1,179 1,354 1,776 94 118 94 98 1)5 {28 87 
Beef »te*r-corn prica ratio, 

Omaha Cbu.)2 26,5 20.6 21.6 \9A 24,8 24.1 22.2 21.5 21,5 21.0 

Hog^orn price ratio, Omaha (bu.J 2/ 22.9 15.9 16.1 U.S 18-8 18.7 16.4 15.2 15.7 16.9 
Nark«t prloM (t per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattU: 

Choice *te*r«, Omaha 64.22 62.57 65.54 64.28 64.35 62. BO 59.58 58.72 58.58 56-69 

Utilltvcowi, Omaha 39.96 39.35 59.81 42. »6 59.09 42.79 45.16 42. M 41.97 39.58 

Chorea vaal«rt, s. St. Paul 77.70 72.97 65.95 75.47 52.00 62.19 60.00 60.00 60.00 65-44 

Choice, Kan»4» Citv, 600-700 lb. 64.82 65.70 65.28 62.70 63.42 69.08 67.40 68.60 67.04 65.40 
SI aughter hogS: 
8arrowS 1 gtlts, 7-nvirk«t* 55.44 47.71 48.86 50.56 49.06 48.98 45.95 41.41 42.17 45.68 

S. Ho. 40-50 lb. (per head) 51.14 34.05 39.12 59.43 41.59 r 44.02 46.51 45.67 39.59 56.74 

Slaughter $heaf) & lanib$: 

Lanib$, Choice, San Ang«to 

Ew«s, Good, San Angelo 
Fooder I &at& ; 

Choica, San Angelo 
Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

ChoIca steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Canner & Cutter cow beef 

fork loins, 8-14 lb. 5/ 

fork bell les, 12-14 lb. 

Hants, Skinned, l4-t7 lb. 

Cocmerclel alaughti«r (thou, head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

He I f ers 

Cous 

8ul Is & ^tags 

Calva» 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Comnerclal production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lap* & mutton 
Pork 

Annuel 1984 1985 

1982 1985 1984 I N III IV I W III 

Cattle on famd (15-States) 

Mun^r on feed (thou, head) 1/ 9,028 10,271 9,908 9,908 9,340 8,700 9,000 10,655 9,676 8,660 

Placwi on fewl (thou, head) 24,414 25,776 24,884 5,511 5,562 6,252 7,559 5,5215,186 — 

Marketings (thou, h^fld) 21,799 22,548 22,525 5,714 5,620 5,684 5,507 5,907 5,763 5/ 5,978 

Other di^app«ranca (thou, head) 1,575 ^591 1,652 365 582 268 417 573 459 — 

Hogs & pfgs (lO-States) 4/ 

^Ts:§i^g^t?ssi.«,'f/ i;9§8 'm *m 'I'M *§:?« *i:?J? 'm 'hm I'M *Ma9 

Market tthou. head) 1/ 57,182 58,512 57,072 58,512 54,624 56J44 37,650 57,072 34,515 56,053 

Farrowings (thou, head) 9,062 9,735 9,020 1,964 2,481 2,Z59 2,316 J, 955 2,420 3/ 2,149 

Pig crop (thou, head) 66,797 72,735 67,680 14,283 I8,8l4 17,158 17,420 14,538 18,762 — 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ 8ushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live-weight. 5/ Beginning January 1984 prlca^ are 
for 14-17 rb*. 4/ Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb. (t), Har.^May (II), June-Aug. (Hi), and Sept. -Nov. (rU). 
5/ Intuitions. ■Classes estimated, r = revised. 



56. 


,44 57. 


40 62. 


13 


59. 


88 


65. 


12 


67.58 


70. 


12 


72.50 


73.32 


65.83 


21. 


.80 16.85 20.90 


15. 


56 


37. 


25 


35. 


12 


37. 


12 


31. 


97 


50.10 


52.88 


55. 


31 54. 


87 61. 


02 


55. 


12 


72. 


31 


72.06 


73. 


25 


65. 


50 


74.25 


71.84 


101. 


,51 97.83 96.01 


98. 


54 


99. 


50 


97. 


42 


92. 


00 


89. 


20 


89.52 


88.48 


78.96 78.43 74. 


70 


76.25 


76. 


26 


80. 


52 


80. 


94 


77. 


22 


78.06 


75.41 


III. 


,51 — 


96. 


56 


97. 


59 


97.69 


93. 


49 


84. 


22 


79.90 


84.03 


90.59 


76.54 60.58 60.08 


67. 


12 


67. 


50 


64. 


14 


64. 


25 


58.85 


58.64 


70.12 


91. 


,47 75. 


60 78. 


22 


72.03 


72.36 


74. 


11 


70.44 


65. 


18 


65.07 


65-44 


35,843 


56,649 


37,570 




3,187 




5,278 




2,776 




2,832 




2,971 




5,173 


2,878 


17,277 


17,486 


17,474 




1,569 




1,525 




1,291 




J, 549 




1,377 




1,553 


1,454 


10,394 


10,758 


10,691 




878 




962 




856 




905 




979 




931 


873 


7,354 


7,597 


8,617 




668 




732 




578 




569 




554 




567 


509 


818 


808 


788 




72 




61 




51 




59 




61 




72 


62 


5,021 


3,076 


3,Z92 




242 




288 




255 




279 




270 




264 


255 


6,449 


6,6(9 


6,758 




516 




567 




434 




578 




534 




509 


458 


82,190 


87,584 


85,156 




6,392 




7,542 




6,597 




7,134 




7,381 




7,565 


6,594 


22,566 


23,058 


23,410 




1,984 




2,066 




1,763 




1,357 




1,955 




2,088 


1,894 


425 


429 


477 




58 




42 




37 




40 




4) 




42 


57 


556 


568 


372 




27 




32 




28 




35 




30 




29 


24 


14,121 


15,120 


14,718 




1,156 




\,2B\ 




1,105 




1,232 




1,283 




1,328 1 


,125 
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Crops and Products 



PaaH ttrfltfiK - 




- 














- 










H«rk«>Tng y^r 1/ 




1984 

JgfM 


- 








1965 










[961/62 1962/63 


1963/64 


J«n 




Fib 


M«r 


Apr 


Hay 


JufM 


tfhoUi«l« prlc«s 

Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 


4.27 3. 


94 3.63 


3. 


80 


3. 


76 


3.74 


5.67 


3.62 


3.34 


3.38 


Wheai, DNS, 

HtnriMpolU Ct/bu.) 2/ 
Ricm, S.W. L«. (t/cwt.) V 


4.17 3.94 4. 

20.20 16.00 19. 


21 
38 


4.40 
19.25 


3.47 
16.00 


5.52 
16.00 


3.55 
16.00 


3.64 
16.00 


3.55 
16.00 


5.54 
16.00 


WhMl 

HiM grind Cnii L bu.) 

Whoo+ flour produc+ioo Cmll. 


1,771 1,509 

651 656 

cwt,) 260 292 

HflrkrMng 


1,429 

694 
508 

VMr 1/ 




113 
5^ 
24 

1965 




109 
57 




95 

57 
26 

1964 


65 
59 
26 


76 
55 
25 


65 

58^ 
26 

1963 


90 
n.4. 
n.a. 




T96I/62 I962/S5 


1963/64 


Ocf-DK 


J« 


r\-Htr 


Apr-Hay JurM--S*pf Ocf-Dsc J«n-Mar Apr-May p 


WhMi 

S+ocks, boginning CmiL buJ 


969 JJ59 


1,515 




2,955 




2,526 


1 


1,756 1 


,598 2 


,740 2,141 1 


1,667 


DofMstIC Uft* 

Food Uik bu.) 

Food I $s9d (mil. bu.) 4/ 

CKport» (mi 1. bu.) 


602 616 

254 516 

L77I K509 


655 

477 
L4Z9 




161 
116 
^2 




165 

44 
564 




102 

51 

226 


212 
595 
645 


167 

59 

574 


165 

44 

266 


105.5 


159.1 



1/ Beginning Jur» I for w^eoi and August I for ri<». 
approxlm«tftd by re»lduol. ft. a. = noi available. 



2/ Ordinary protein. 5/ Long-gratn, mM led basts. 4/ Feed use 



Feed grain*. 



HarkatTng y*ar 1/ 



1964 



196^ 



Whotasala prICM 
Corn, Ho. 2 yellow, 

St. Lou;< Ct/bu.) 
Sorgh^*n, Ho. 2 yallA<, 

Kan»a» City (t/cwt.) 
Barley, feed, 

H|nr>e«pclis Ct/bu.) 
Berlay, TMltIng, 

Hlnne^mCis Ct/bu.) 

Corn t"^l I » bkJ.) 

Feed grains Ml. metric tons) 2/ 



1961/82 


I9e2i^5 


l«5/84 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


2.61 


2.96 


5.45 


3.57 


2.86 


?,64 


2.86 


2.88 


2.61 


2.79 


4.29 


4.96 


5.15 


5.40 


4.48 


4.35 


4.58 


4.76 


4.74 


4.74 


2.21 


1.76 


2.49 


2.59 


1.96 


1.99 


1.97 


2.05 


2.05 


1.90 


5.06 


2.53 


2.64 


5.04 


2.46 


2.47 


2.51 


2.52 


2.55 


2.46 


1,967 
58.4 


1,670 

54*0 


1,865 

55.8 


112 
5.2 


209 
6.2 


167 
5.5 


172 
5.5 


169 
4.9 


130 
4-0 


106 
5.4 



Marketing yMr 1/ 



1965 



1964 



1965 



l«l/62 1962/65 1963/64 Oct-Dec Jan-Har Apr-Hay June^-Sept Oct-Oec Jan -Mar Apr-Hay p 



1,034 



2,174 5,120 3,120 4,915 5,251 2,145 



725 5,856 5,961 



Corn 

Stock$j beginning Crtil I . bu.) 
Domestic uie: 

Feed (nil. bu.) 

Food, seed, Ind. (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains 2/ 

Stodu, beginning (mil. metric tons) 54.6 
Domestic use: 

Feed CmM. nntrlc tons) 

Food, teed, tnd. (mil. metric tons) 25.6 

1/ eeglnntng October I for corn and Sorghtf»ii June 1 for oet* and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghwti, oats, ond 
^.barley. 



4,202 
612 


4,522 

898 


3,756 
975 


1,654 

220 


969 

164 


560 

167 


553 
363 


1,660 
255 


1,147 

201 


617 
206 


54.6 


66.2 


97.5 


106.0 


154.9 


104,5 


70.6 


44.1 


181.9 


125.5 


128.5 
) 25.6 


159.5 
28.0 


117.4 
29.6 


49.3 
6.6 


29,4 
5.9 


18.1 
6.1 


20.5 
11.2 


53-5 
7.1 


55.6 
6.3 


16.6 
6.6 
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FaU and oils. 



Soybvtns 

WholvsoU pric*, No. I yeUoM, 
Chic»90 ($/bu.) 2/ 

Crushingi {tn| | . bu.) 

Exports (ml I . bu.) 
5ovb««n ol I 

4Ik>1*i«U prlc«, crude, 
D»ca+ur (ctt./Jb.) 

Prodwc+ion (Mil. *b.) 

Ck3T«£iic disap. (mil. lb.) 

Exports (mil. \b.) 

Siockt, beginning (mil. lb.) 
SoybMn hmI 

VKol«£«U Drlcej 44% proi^ln, 
0«:atur iX/Un) 
ProduC+ion (iKou. ton) 

Donvstic ditap. (tKou. ton) 

Exports (then*, ton) 

Stock*, beginning (thou, too) 
N«rgarlrMj whpUstJ* prlo«, 
Chicago (c+j/lb.) 



K*rk#tlnQ y99r \/ 



I«e4 



1965 



1961/82 1962/83 1963/84 



JUM 



J an 



Fttb 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



Jun# 



6.24 

1,029.7 
929.1 


6.11 
1,108.0 
905.2 


7.78 
963 
740.3 


7.87 
70.6 
41. t 


5.95 
94.5 

72.5 


5.88 
80.8 
80.6 


5.92 

B5.6 
67.9 


6.00 
83.2 
65.4 


5.76 

89.3 
33_l 


5.78 
82.7 

18.2 


19.0 
10,979.4 
9,536.3 
2,076.3 

1,756.1 


20.6 

12,040.4 

9,857.3 

2,024.7 

M02.5 


30.55 
10,872.0 
9,596 

1,814 
K26I 


35.87 
794.6 
828.6 

157.3 
U 203.1 


28.0 i 
1,027.4 
854.4 
66.7 

777.1 


29.64 
878.9 
B40.3 
198.3 

fl83.5 


31.33 
946.0 
769.4 

164.8 
723.8 


33.63 

917.5 

894.8 

66.8 

715.6 


32.49 
985.3 
890.0 

52.4 
665.9 


32.46 

908.8 
745.3 

156.8 
706.7 


182.52 
24,634.4 

17,714.4 

6|907.5 

162.7 


187. t9 

26,713.6 

19,306.0 

7,108.7 

175.2 


r&8.2l 
22,756.2 

17,541.0 

5,436.1 

474 


174.4 

1,665.0 

1,435.3 

265.7 

391.2 


135.2 
2,226.4 

1,728.3 
515.3 
336.8 


125.25 

1,867.2 

1,440.9 

431.8 

319.6 


125.9 
2,023.6 

1,496.8 
416.3 
334.1 


117.90 
1,958.3 
1,585.7 

387.4 
444.6 


III. 5 
2,100.9 1 
1,703.6 1 

331.3 

429.8 


hO.25 
1,953.2 
1,527.; 

353.0 

568.9 



41.4 



41.4 



46.3 



61.63 



51.50 



52.50 54.00 56.00 55.50 



55.50 



1/ Bog inn I no Sop+amb^r I f©r soyboons; October I lor soymeal and oil; calendar year for raargarlne. 
1962, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 



2/ Be9inning Aprl 1 I , 



Cotton 



Hirk«tfng VMr 1/ 



1964 



1965 



1961/82 1962/83 1963/84 Jum 



Jan 



r«b 



Mar 



Apr May June 



U.S. prlo»^ SUM, 

1-1/16 in. (cts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europ« prices: 
Indttx (cts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S. H 1-3/32- (cts./lb.) 4/ 
U*S* riTII coniumptTon (thou, bales) 
Exporti (thou. balQs) 



60.5 

73.8 

75.9 

5^263.8 

6^567.3 



63.1 

76.7 

78.0 

5,512.8 

5,206.8 



73.1 

87.6 

87.1 

5,883.5 

6,786.0 



75.0 

83.7 

83.0 

527.0 

448.8 



60.0 58.6 60.2 61.7 60.1 59.8 



71.4 

74.7 

404.9 

835.6 



69.2 
72.9 

425.0 
810.6 



67.3 

73.7 

555.4 

648.5 



66.3 

75.9 

423.2 

577.8 



65.1 
74.8 

444.9 
455.0 



62.8 

72.4 

533.5 

375.3 



1/ Beginning August I. 2/ Averaoa spot market. 3/ Liverpool Out took '*A'* index; average of five lowest priced of lO 
selected growths. 4/ Wgrrphls territory growths. 



Fruit 



Annual 



1984 



1965 



Producer prlc* \n< 

Fraih fruti (1967=100) 
Oried iruli (I967cl00) 
Canned fruTt & jurce (1967=100) 
Froien fruit 1 Juio« (1967=100) 

f.o.b. ihlpptng point prlo*i 

Apples, Yaklrna Valley ($/ctn.) 1/ 
Pears, Vaklma Valley C$/boK) 2/ 
Oranges, U.S. «vg. ($/bok) 3/ 
Grapefruit^ U.S. avg. (S/box) 3/ 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) 
Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 
Frozen fruit im I. lb.) 
Frozen fruit Juices (mil. lb.) 



1962 


1983 


1964 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Kar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 
305.5 


250.6 

409.3 
286.8 

300.9 


260.2 
385.2 

312.5 
350.8 


259.7 

405.0 
315.4 
359.1 


256.2 
359.0 
319.8 
36(.5 


285.7 
355.8 
323.3 
372.9 


248.7 
355.8 
326.1 
373.1 


258.1 
356.2 
325.5 
373.3 


244.3 
362.2 
325.1 
374.4 


Z42.I 
362.2 
326.8 

371.5 


n.a. 
n.a. 
11.10 
9.03 


n.a. 

n.a. 

14.40 

9.13 


n.a. 

n.a. 
15.40 
10.00 


12.30 

6.94 
21.30 
11.00 


12.25 
12.85 

17.81 
11.11 


14.00 
15.13 
18.97 
13.18 


15.36 

15.00 
15.66 
11.53 


16.38 
15.50' 
15.14 
n.24 


16.47 
12. U 
16.50 
20.75 


16.30 
23.50 

16.79 
14.62 


Y«ar 


ending 




1964 






1965 








1982 


1963 


1964 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Kar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


3,082.3 

180.9 
627.5 

1J57.6 


2,980.1 
250.6 
644.7 
924.9 


3,171.5 
184.9 
694.5 
941.9 


237.8 

4.1 

45K5 

1,303.9 


2,464.2 
134.2 
623.6 

1 J95.6 


1,858.1 

89.9 

569.2 

1,385.8 


1,372.3 
59.2 
512.1 
1,472.4 1 


910.4 

34.1 

458.5 

,579.0 


465.1 

10.3 

442.2 

1,632.2 


291.2 

1.5 
528.6 

1,427.3 



1/ Red DeMclous 
Ho. I, 90-135's. 



i Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80- 
3/ F.O.B. packed fresh, n.a. ^ not avarlable. 



■Il3*s. Z/ O'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. 



September i</85 



43 



Vegetabl«t 



Annul I I0B4 {965 

1962 1965 I9B4 Jun« Jir^ ' F«b N«r Apr H«y Jun* 



Whol^sil* prices 

Pota+oes, t*hi+e, 
f,o.b. Ew+ ($/ci#t,> 6.03 7,76 8. t6 8.13 5.55 6.15 6. 26 6.92 8.15 6.56 

Iceberg l*Huce ($/crtn.> \/ 5,92 6,29 5.06 4.46 7.75 4,31 4,52 4.87 3.92 2.90 

Tom4t<»i ($/crtn,) 2/ 7.40 8.69 8.52 6.46 9.56 11.00 17.00 11.40 4.17 5,8l 

Vholeiil* price IndeKj 10 canned 

veg, (1977^100) 137 137 145 147 154 15Z 142 U5 144 143 

6roMer prfce \fi6txt fresh 

conmorclal veg, (1977rlOO) 120 129 133 108 126 137 156 M8 1j06 39 



1/ S+d. cartoo 24*S f..o,b. Shipping point, 2/ 5 k 6 - 6 k 6, f,0.b, FIaXqI, 







Annual 




1964 






1965 










1962 


t963 


1964 


June 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


Hay 


June 


Prices et auctions 1/ 
Flue-cured tcts./lb.) 
Burlttv Cctt./lb.> 


I7B.6 
180.3 


177.9 

179.5 


181.0 
1.87,6 


— 


187.5 


IB6,0 


.— -■ 


— 


— 


— 


Domestic ooni^nptlon V 
Cigar«t^es (bi 1.) 
L^rga crgars (mi f .) 


634.0 

3,667 


600.0 

3,605 


600.4 

5.491 


60.5 
324.7 


5B.2 
234.9 


55.7 
209,6 


5B.2 
248. 3 


52,7 

240,9 


n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a. 



1/ Crop year Julv-June for flue-curedj Octobef -Septeriber for burlev- 2/ Taxable r^ngvals. n.a. = not available. 



Sugar 



Annual 1964 f965 



1984 June 


Jan 


Feb 


K*r 


Apr 


Nay 


June 


21,74 22.06 


20.72 


20,58 


20.91 


20,93 


21,09 


n.a. 


,435 2,093 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1.910 


n,a. 


n,a. 


1,952 



1962 1963 

1},S, raw sugar price, 

N.Y. (cts./lb.S 1/ 19.92 22,04 
U,S. deliveries 

ttKou. sKort tonO 2/ 9j53 8,8l2 

1/ Spot price reported by (Wo« Vork) Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa EKchanftw, Inc. 2/ Raw value. Quarterly data Shown at end of 

quarter in March, June, Sept., 1 Dec. Ewludes Hawaii, n.a. = not available. 



Coffee 



Annul I 1984 1965 



1962 1963 1964 June Jan F«b Nar Apr Nay June p 

Opposite green price, 

N.Y, (cts./lb.) 132,00 131.51 142.95 144.79 137,91 138.29 136,31 lM.61 154.64 132.91 
Imports, green bean 

equivalent CmiLlb.) 1/ 2,352 2,260 2,414 135 230 ^35 227 193 175 237 F 

Annual 1963 1984 1965 



1962 1963 1964 Oct-Oec Jan-Har Apr-June July^Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Har Apr-June p 

Roaitlngs (mil. lb.) 2/ 2,293 2,238 2,267 650 575 5l8 557 637 573 490 

1/ Green and processed coffee. 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffee, F = Forecast, p = preliminary. 



4i^ -J Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domettic measure^ 



Ar»« 



Pi«nt*d 



Harvvs- 



Produc- 
Vlvld tlon 



Total 
supply 2/ 



And 
ntsld- 



Dth^r 
dorms- 

tJc E*- 

us« porfs 



Total 



Ending 
stocks 





h; I. 


dcres 


6u/ac:re 








Hi 


1. 1 


bu 






VhMt 
























1 961/82 


8S.3 


60.6 


34.5 


2,765 


3.777 


135 


7*2 




1,771 


2,618 


l,*59 


1982/83 


86.2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


7^3 




K509 


2,417 


1,515 


1963/84* 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


376 


735 




1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


l^fl/&5" 


79,2 


66.9 


38.6 


2,595 


4,002 


419 


735 




1,424 


2,576 


1,424 


I985/66* 








2,376 


3,605 


350 


760 




1,200 


2,310 


1,495 




Mil. 


acros 


lb/ acre 








Kl 1, 


cwt (rough 


squtv.) 




Riott 
























1981/82 


3.83 


3,79 


4,619 


162,7 


199,6 


4/ 9.0 


59,6 


62.0 


150.6 


49.0 


1982/63 


3,30 


3.26 


4,7JO 


153,6 


203,4 


4/ 6.9 


54.0 


68.9 


131.6 


71,5 


1983/84* 


2J9 


2.17 


4,598 


99,7 


t7l,9 


4/ 5.6 


49, 


1 


70.3 


125,0 


46.9 


1984/85' 


2,60 


2.78 


4,926 


137,0 


185,4 


4/ 5.0 


53, 


7 


62.0 


120.7 


64,7 


l9eV66* 


2.47 


2,45 


5,047 


123,6 


190.3 


4/ 5.0 


55,0 


59.0 


119,0 


71,3 




Mil, 


acres 


6u/acre 








KM, 


bu 








Corn 
























l9ef/62 


64,1 


74,5 


ioe.9 


8 J 19 


9,154 


4,202 


612 




1,967 


6,980 


2,174 


1982/83 


61,9 


72.7 


1 [3.2 


6.235 


10,410 


4,522 


698 




1,870 


7,290 


3,120 


1983/84' 


60.2 


51,5 


61.1 


4,175 


7,297 


5,736 


973 




1,665 


6,574 


725 


1984/85^ 


60.4 


71,6 


106.6 


7,6M 


8,362 


4,150 


1,065 




1,925 


7,140 


[,242 


1965/66* 


63,2 

Hil. 


74,6 
acres 


MO. 6 
6u/acre 


6.266 


9,509 


4,325 


M20 
MM, 


bu 


1,700 


7,145 


2,364 


Sorghun 
























1981/62 


15,9 


13,7 


64,0 


676 


984 


426 


It 




249 


6B6 


296 


1982/63 


J6.0 


14,1 


59,1 


635 


t,l3l 


507 


10 




2»4 


731 


400 


1983/64* 


11,9 


10.0 


48,7 


468 


688 


581 


10 




246 


,637 


251 


1984/65* 


17,2 


15.3 


56,4 


866 


1, 117 


525 


20 




275 


620 


297 


1985/86* 


17,9 
MM, 


16,2 
acres 


64,9 
6u/acre 


1,046 


1,345 


550 


20 
MM. 


bu 


275 


845 


WO 


6«ri«y 
























1981/62 


9,6 


9,0 


52,4 


474 


620 


196 


174 




100 


473 


148 


1982/63 


9,5 


9,0 


57,2 


516 


675 


241 


170 




47 


456 


217 


1983/64* 


ro,4 


9,7 


52,3 


509 


733 


263 


169 




92 


544 


189 


1984/65" 


n,9 


11,2 


53,4 


597 


796 


299 


172 




77 


546 


248 


1 965/66 • 


i3.» 

HM, 


11,6 


51,0 
eu/acre 


600 


656 


300 


170 
HM, 


bu 


60 


530 


326 


O^ts 
























1961/62 


13,6 


9.4 


54,2 


510 


688 


453 


76 




7 


536 


152 


1962/63 


14.0 


10.3 


57,8 


593 


749 


44 f 


65 




3 


529 


220 


1983/84* 


20,3 


9.1 


52,6 


477 


727 


466 


76 




2 


546 


181 


1984/65* 


12,4 


6.1 


56,1 


472 


665 


428 


74 




1 


503 


IBO 


l965/86^ 


13.1 


6.6 
acres 


59,3 

6u/acre 


519 


1\9 


425 


60 
Nil, 


bu 


2 


507 


2<2 


Soytwans 

I96J/82 


67.6 


66.4 


30,1 


2,000 


2,3t6 


5/ 93 


1,030 




929 


2,052 


266 


r962/63 


70,9 


69.4 


31,5 


2,190 


2,444 


5/ a6 


1,106 




905 


2,099 


345 


l9e3/64^ 


63.6 


62.5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,961 


5/ 79 


963 




743 


1,605 


176 


l964/65^ 


67,7 


66.1 


28,2 


l,86t 


2,037 


5/ 92 


1,025 




600 


1,717 


320 


1985/66* 








1,959 


2,279 


5/ 84 


1,055 




675 


1,614 


465 
















HM, 


lb$ 






SoybMn oi 1 
























1961/82 


.^^ 


**^ 


. 


10,979 


12,715 


— 


9,535 




2,077 


11,612 


1,103 


1982/63 


p 








J2,04l 


13,144 


_ 


9,656 




2,025 


11,683 


1,261 


1983/64* 


_^ 


^_^ 





10,672 


I2M33 


^- 


9,558 




1,824 


11,412 


721 


1964/65* 


p 


». 





11,364 


12,095 


_^ 


9,800 




1,650 


11,450 


645 


1985/66* 


-.^ 


— 


— 


M,555 


12,200 


— 


9,950 




1,500 


11,450 


750 
















Thou, 


tons 






Soytwan mMl 
























1961/62 











24,634 


24,797 


«* 


17,714 




6,906 


24,622 


175 


1982/83 


— 




— 


26,714 


26,889 


». 


19,306 




7,109 


26,415 


474 


J9e5/64» 


, — 


,** 


— p 


22,756 


23,230 


__ 


17,615 




5,560 


22,975 


255 


1984/85* 


— 


.-. 


*-,- 


24,460 


24,715 


— 


19,500 




4,700 


24,200 


515 


1985/66* 


« 


— 


^ 


24,925 


25,440 


^•9- 


20,000 




4,800 


24,600 


640 



Fann 
price 3/ 



3,65 
5.55 
3.53 
3.58 
3.05-3.25 

t/cwt 

9,05 
6,11 
6.76 
6.25 

7,60-6. BO 

t/bu 

2,50 
2,66 
3,25 
2.65 
2,40-2,60 

t/bu 

2,38 
2,52 
2.64 
2,40 
2,25^2,45 

t/bu 

2,44 
2,22 
2,50 
2,50 

2,00-2-20 

t/bo 

l,B9 
1,49 
1.67 
1,71 
1,40-1,60 

$/bo 

6,04 
5,69 
7,61 
5,65 
5,30 

d/\b 

19,0 
20,6 
30,6 
30,0 
26.5 

$/ton 

163 
167 
188 
124 

115 



See fcwtnotes at end of table. 



5£>'plLii^biJ: i?^a 



45 



supply at 


Am 


VWtM 1 


■vmv^^iv 


p ■■r^ow*«v ' 


Wf W^FiK 


FMd 
«nd 


Oth^r 












H« 


rv«i^ 


Produc- 


Tot«l 


r««1d- 


tic 


ex- 


Tot«1 1 


Ending 


F«rm 




PlftAtwd 


t«d 


Ylttld 


tlon supf 


■ Iy 2/ 


u«1 


u%m 


port! 


u$« 


itockA 


Prio* 5/ 












H)J, acr«i 


lb/«3r« 








Mil, b«1 


fl& 






i/\b 


Cotton 
























1961/GZ 


14.3 


15.8 


542 


15.6 


18,3 


— 


5,3 


6.6 


11.8 


6/ 6.6 


54.0 


1962/85 


Ik5 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


18.6 


— 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


6/ 7.9 


59.1 


r9ev84* 


7.9 


7.5 


506 


7.8 


15.7 


.^ 


5.9 


6.8 


12.7 


6/ 2.8 


8/ 58.4 


[984/e?* 


n.t 


10.4 


600 


15.0 


15.8 


^- 


5.4 


6.5 


11.7 


6/ 4.2 


— 


1965/86* 


10.7 


(0.4 


633 


15.8 


18.0 


— 


5.2 


4.0 


9.2 


6/ 8.9 


-" 


SuDDIv and utlllsatlofi: mAtrlct moasurA 
















"••ff'* mr 


Mil. h^cttrM 


H»trlc 






HII* rrwtr 


Ic toni 








t/iwtrlc 








toni/h« 
















ton 


VhMt 
























196^/82 


35.7 


52.6 


2.52 


75.8 


102.8 


3.7 


19.4 


48.2 


71.5 


51.5 


154 


1962/83 


54.9 


51.5 


2.59 


75.5 


107.0 


5.3 


19.4 


4LI 


65.8 


4t.2 


130 


1983/84'* 


50.9 


24.8 


2.65 


65.9 


^07. 2 


10.2 


20.0 


56.9 


69.1 


58.1 


130 


1984/85'* 


32.1 


27.1 


2.61 


70.6 


106.9 


11.4 


20.0 


58.7 


70.2 


58.7 


124 


1985/86'* 




~ 


— 


64.6 


105.5 


9.5 


20.7 


32.6 


62.8 


40.7 


112-119 












Kil . rwtrlc fon^ 


(rough equi 


Iv.) 








Rio* 
























1981/82 


1.5 


1.5 


5.40 


8.5 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


2.Z 


200 


1982/33 


1.5 


L3 


5.23 


7.0 


9.2 


4/ 0.4 


2.5 


3.1 


6.0 


5.2 


179 


1983/64* 


0.9 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7.8 


4/ 0.2 


2.2 


5.2 


5.7 


2.1 


195 


1984/85* 


\.\ 


I.I 


5.52 


6.2 


3.4 


4/ 0.5 


2.4 


2,3 


5.5 


2.9 


182 


1 965/86* 


1.0 


l.O 


5.66 


5.6 


8.6 


4/ 0.5 


2.5 


2.7 


5.4 


5.2 


172-194 














Kl 1 . metric toat 










Corn 
























1981/82 


54.0 


30.1 


6.85 


206.2 


232.5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


98 


r 982/33 


33J 


29.4 


7.12 


209.2 


264.4 


114.9 


22.3 


47.5 


185.2 


79.2 


tot 


I983/S4* 


24.4 


20.3 


5.10 


106.0 


185.4 


94.9 


24.7 


47.4 


167.0 


18.4 


\2B 


1964/35* 


32.5 


29.1 


6.66 


194.5 


212.9 


105.4 


27.1 


43.9 


181.4 


51.5 


104 


1965/86* 


55.7 


30.5 


6.94 


210.0 


241.5 


109.9 


23.4 


45.2 


l3U5 


6O.0 


95-102 


FMd Gr«ins 
























l96t/32 


49.9 


45. i 


5.71 


246.2 


231.1 


128.5 


25.3 


56.6 


212.9 


68.2 


— 


1982/33 


49.1 


42.9 


5.35 


250.2 


313.7 


(59. 4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.5 


,^- 


1985/84* 


41.6 


52.5 


4.20 


136.4 


254,4 


117. 5 


29.3 


55.7 


202.9 


31.5 


—■ 


1964/35* 


49.5 


43.1 


5.43 


236.5 


268.5 


151.5 


52.4 


57.6 


221.4 


47.1 


— 


1965/66* 


51.5 


45.1 


5.70 


257.2 


304.3 


136.5 


35.3 


51.5 


221.9 


32.9 


^ 


Soyb«flni 

1961/32 


27.4 


26.9 


2.05 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28. 


25.3 


55.3 


7.2 


222 


1962/33 


Z3.7 


23.1 


2.15 


59,6 


66.5 


5/ 2.4 


30.2 


24.6 


57.1 


9.4 


209 


l963/e4» 


25.8 


25.3 


1.23 


44.5 


53.9 


5/ 2.2 


26.3 


2D. 2 


49.1 


4.8 


266 


1984/65* 


27.4 


26.7 


1.14 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2.5 


27.9 


16.3 


46.7 


3.7 


214 


1^5/66* 


— 


~ 


— 


53.3 


62.0 


5/ 2.5 


23.7 


13.4 


49.4 


12.6 


194 


Soybean oil 
























1961/82 


. 


,— 


_^ 


4.98 


5.77 





4.33 


.94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


1982/83 


-„ 


^* 


_^ 


5.46 


5.96 


-„ 


4.47 


.92 


5.39 


.57 


454 


1983/84* 


, 


, 


^_ 


4.93 


5.50 


, 


4.35 


.83 


5.17 


.32 


675 


1984/85* 


..» 


"-■» 


-^ 


5.15 


5.48 


-_» 


4.44 


.75 


5.19 


.29 


661 


* 985/86" 


— 




— 


5.24 


5.55 


— 


4.51 


.66 


5.19 


.54 


584 


Soyb««it Ti»«l 
























l93*/82 


..» 


..» 


^^ 


22.36 


22.51 


— . 


16.06 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


1962/33 


^,» 


, 


_. _ 


24.24 


24.39 


♦^_ 


17.52 


6.45 


23.96 


.43 


206 


1963/34* 


_ 


^-' 


— 


20.64 


21.07 


-_ 


15.96 


4.86 


20.84 


.25 


207 


1984/85* 


^- 




--» 


22.19 


22.42 


— 


17.69 


4.26 


2L95 


.47 


157 


1985/86* 


* 


^"~ 


■~~ 


22.61 


23.08 


"■ 


18.14 


5.29 


22.50 


.58 


127 
t/kg 


Cottort 
























1981/82 


5.8 


5.7 


.60 


3.41 


3.99 


-., 


Lr5 


1.43 


2.58 


6/ 1.44 


1.19 


r 962/83 


4.6 


3.9 


.66 


2.60 


4.05 


_^ 


1.20 


1.13 


2.33 


6/ 1.73 


1.30 


1963/84* 


5.2 


5.0 


.57 


1.69 


5.42 


_ 


1-29 


1.48 


2.77 


6/ .60 


1.46 


1984/35* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.83 


3.43 


_» 


1.18 


1.37 


2.55 


6/ .91 


' - 


1985/86* 


4.3 


4.2 


.71 


5.00 


5.92 


— 


1.15 


.87 


2.00 


6/ 1.94 


- 



■August 12, 1965 Sgppiv ^nd DwMnd tstirnaf-es. 1/ MArk«tir>g yoar beginning Jun« I for wheat, barley* *"^ oat», August 1 for 
cotton and r\cm, Sflptflmber I for ^oybft*nt, and October I for OOrn, sorghum, loym**!, and toyoM . 2/ Iffccluctos [inports. 
5/ Soa^oA av#r»9«. 4/ Statistical dlicr^ancy- 5/ Includnf 'i'se<j. 6/ Upland and ftatra long itaple. Stock «stlmAt» baiad on 
Cansg^ Burr^atj pUta H^tch rn^ults In an gnaccountod dlff^r^ncv bQt.*Qon Supply and u:;a svtfmatns and cttani^S tn ending sf-ocks. 
7/ ConvvntoA ^^ctorii K^ctar^ (ha.) w 2.471 acr**s, I ««tric ton ^ 7204.622 pcxinds, 36.7437 bu^hols o* wh*>*t or soybeans, 
59.5679 bushols of Corn ^r ^orghtfn, 45.9296 bti^b«l» of barl«Vi 68.8944 buthels of oaft, 22.046 cwt. of ^,lc«, and 4.59 
480-pound balos o^ Cotton. 8/ Thro<jgh April 30, 1965 (^fglit«d avg.). 
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General Economic Data 



Qross national product and related data. 



Annul 1 



1964 



196^ 



1962 1963 r964 M IN IV I 
t Bi I . (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



n p 



Croti national product \/ 
Personal Consumption 
ejcp^ndltures 

Noodurabl* gcxxd^ 

Clothing I Sho*s 

Food t De>4ra995 
Services 
Grots prlv4t4 dormstic 

Inw^tment 

FlM»d Investment 
Mcx;r4siciBntra1 
Aasldvntial 

Change In business inventories 
Nel exports of goods & services 

EjcportS 

Imports 
Gov«rm»nt purchases of 

goods t terv Ices 

Fedor^t 

State & locel 



Groti national product 
Personal corsuinption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing I shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private donestfc investment 
Flx*d Investment 
honr«sldwiti0l 
Aeildtntial 
Change in bosrness inventories 
Net exports of goods 4 services 
Exports 
Inports 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 
FederftI 
State & local 

N«¥ plant t equlpn»nt 

•Kpenditures Ctbi I .) 
tn^llclt prlctt dftfUtor for GNP 

(1972^*00) 

Oiiposabf* Incom Ctbil.) 
Dlipoc4bl4 InoofM CI972 tbMJ 
P»r c«plt4 dIaposibU tncon* (t) 
P4r C4pit4 disposable \n&xm Ct972 t) 

tJ>S> population^ totalf incl. military 
abroad CmM .) 
Civilian population Cfnil>) 

See footnotas at end of next table. 



3,069.5 3,304.6 3,662.6 5,64^.7 3,69^-6 3,758.7 3,6^0-6 3,655-5 



1,964.9 


2J55.9 


2,541.6 


2,532.7 


2,561.4 


2,396.5 


2,446.5 


2,496.1 


245.1 


279.6 


516.6 


520.7 


317.2 


526.3 


334.8 


540.7 


757.5 


601.7 


656.9 


856.5 


661.4 


B66.5 


B77.3 


894.7 


116.6 


127.0 


140.2 


142.2 


139.5 


145.2 


145.5 


149.9 


W2.6 


416.5 


445.6 


442.1 


446.6 


449.6 


457.3 


465. ( 


982-2 


1,074.4 


1 J66.1 


1,155.7 


1,162.6 


1,205.6 


1,234.4 


1,260.7 


414.9 


471.6 


637.6 


627.0 


662.6 


657.6 


646.6 


658.7 


441.0 


485.1 


579.6 


576.4 


591.0 


601.1 


606.1 


626.1 


349.6 


352.9 


425.7 


420.6 


455.7 


447.7 


450.9 


466.5 


91.4 


132.2 


155.9 


155.6 


155.3 


155.5 


155.2 


159.6 


-26.1 


-13.5 


58.2 


50.6 


71.6 


56.6 


40.7 


12.6 


19.0 


^.3 


-64.2 


-56.7 


-90.6 


-56.0 


-74.5 


-91.1 


346.4 


356.2 


364,3 


562.4 


56B.6 


367.2 


360.7 


349.5 


329.4 


344.4 


428.5 


42t.l 


459.5 


425.2 


455.2 


440.7 


650.5 


685.5 


747.4 


743.7 


761.0 


780.5 


791.9 


809.6 


256.9 


269.7 


295.4 


296.4 


502.0 


515.7 


519.9 


525.2 


391.5 


415.6 


452.0 


447.4 


456.9 


464,6 


472.0 


484.6 



1972 tB» 
1,460.0 1,554.7 



. (Quarterly data Seasonally adjusteti tti annual ratas) 
1,659.5 1,638.6 1,645.2 1,662.4 1,663.5 1,670.7 



963.3 


1,009.2 


1,062.4 


1,064.2 


1,065.9 


1,075.4 


1,089.1 


1,105.1 


140.5 


157.5 


176.0 


178.6 


177.0 


162.9 


167.0 


190.6 


565.1 


376.5 


595.5 


396.6 


395.5 


595.0 


398.6 


404.4 


84.2 


88.5 


96.5 


99.1 


95.9 


96.9 


97.9 


100.5 


162.5 


188.9 


195.4 


195.6 


195.6 


I94_7 


196.6 


200.2 


459.6 


475.4 


490.6 


488.9 


495.5 


497.5 


505.5 


508.1 


194.5 


221.0 


289.9 


263.9 


500.2 


289.9 


292.1 


267.7 


204.7 


224.6 


265.1 


263.7 


269.6 


275.1 


275.0 


281.9 


166.9 


171.0 


204.9 


202.9 


209.5 


215. B 


213.0 


219.9 


57.9 


53.7 


60.2 


60.6 


60.1 


59.2 


60.0 


62.0 


-10.4 


^5.6 


24.6 


20.5 


50.6 


16.6 


19. J 


5.6 


29.7 


12.6 


-15.0 


-n.4 


-27.0 


-15.4 


-26.4 


-53.6 


147.6 


139.5 


146.0 


144.7 


147.4 


147.1 


143.7 


139.0 


116.0 


126.9 


161. 1 


156.2 


174.4 


160.5 


172.1 


172.7 


292.7 


291.9 


502.1 


502.1 


506. t 


510.5 


310.7 


313.7 


117.0 


M6.2 


122,5 


125.2 


125. 


129.6 


129. 6 


130.6 


175,7 


175.7 


179.6 


176.9 


161. 1 


ISO. 9 


(80.9 


165.1 


510.56 


304.76 


355,4 


548.54 


561.12 


567,21 


571.16 


385.51 


207.58 


215.54 


225.5 


222.40 


224.57 


226,10 


229.07 


250.65 


2,160.5 


2,540.1 


2,576.6 


2,554.5 


2,606.4 


2,644.5 


2,654.6 


2,734.6 


1,058.5 


1,095,4 


1,169,0 


1,165.5 


IJ76.5 


1,166.7 


1,161.9 


1,208.5 


9,385 


9,977 


10,887 


10,606 


11,000 


11,155 


11,154 


11,467 


4,555 


4,670 


4,959 


4,950 


4,965 


4,996 


4,965 


5,068 


252.3 


234.5 


256.7 


256.4 


237.0 


257.6 


258.1 


258.4 


250.2 


252:5 


234.4 


254.2 


234.6 


235.5 


255.9 


256.7 



£6;:;tcii',L>c,'^s'56 
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Selected monthly indicators. 



Anrul "W "^ 



1982 1983 ^^'^ Juna J«n Fib Htr A^r N«y Juna p 



Induttrlil product ion, 
h^»\ 2/ {I077.1W) 
ftAnufwturtna I1977.IO0) 
Our^l« {|477irlO0) 
hcKi^ribl* {1977. 100) 
LHdlM Honvlc Indlu-hn 1/ V 

flM7.lOO) 
Ewplow<Bf 4/ ifttK parsons) 

Ptrtonfl ]npt— 1/ 

(I b1 I. annual r«f»J 

Hoyrly ainilnai In lanufac+urTno */ \l tt) 

»k)n«v Vtoc^-MT (<tatlv ava.) Ubll.) 1/ 

Ifkxmf tfvck^tQ (diHv Bva.} ClbH) 2/ 

Thr*»-«iftth Tr»i«rv bnl rrt# 2/ (V _ 

pdrt^ bofKl vl*^d (HoDdy's) V 7/ CfJ 

t rt+t on n»* 



103.1 


109.2 


f2t.8 


r22.3 


123.6 


123.7 


(24.0 


124.3 


124.4 


124.6 


102. 2 


no. 2 


^!5.9 


124.1 


125.9 


125.8 


J26.3 


126.7 


126.7 


J26.9 


79.9 


107.7 


124.3 


124.7 


■ 27.3 


127.2 


EZ8.0 


ize.4 


128.0 


128.1 


\rxi.^ 


115.7 


t22.5 


l!3.! 


123.2 


123.8 


^23. 9 


124.3 


124.9 


(25.3 


(36.8 


1^.0 


165.7 


(66. 7 


166.5 


167.7 


167.6 


166.7 


166.9 


168.5 


99.4 


100.3 


105.0 


(05. 4 


106.4 


106.7 


107.1 


106.9 


107.0 


106. 4 


9.7 


9.6 


7.5 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7_3 


2^^&4.6 


2,744.2 


3^012.1 


3.006.5 


3,129.2 


5J46.0 


5.156.2 


3,187.5 


3,170.1 


3,187.0 


e.49 


8.83 


9.1? 


9.)5 


9.42 


9.42 


9.45 


9.46 


9.48 


9.50 


6/ 480.8 


6/ 528 _0 


6/ 558.5 


547.3 


562.7 


569.4 


572.1 


574.9 


58K6 


591.2 


6/ 1.9^4.9 6/ 2>ie8.e 6/ Z.371.4 


2.269.3 


2.398.9 


2^421.0 


2.429.2 


2>427.3 


2.144.6 


2,473J 


10.686 


8.63 


9.58 


9.94 


7.76 


8.22 


8.57 


8.00 


. 7.56 


7.01 


D 13.79 


12.04 


I1.7J 


15.55 


12.06 


12.13 


12.56 


12.25 


11.73 


10.94 


[» (5.14 


12.57 


12.38 


12. kO 


12.27 


12.21 


11.92 


12.05 


12.01 


11.75 


,) L06Z 


U705 


1.750 


1.837 


1.849 


h647 


l,B89 


U933 


1,673 


1,705 


e.o 


9.2 


10.4 


10.6 


10.9 


II. 


10.7 


11. 1 


H.3 


(0.3 


344.7 


368.7 


411.7 


414.0 


417.4 


418.7 


420.6 


426,7 


427.6 P 


— 


9/ 509.2 


9/ 520.5 


9/ 573.4 


552.4 


575.8 


578.9 


578.8 


560.2 


577.9 p 


— 


09.3 


97.9 


106.1 


109.1 


III.O 


112. 1 


IM.9 


115.4 


114. B p 


U5.9 


za.i 


33.0 


38.7 


39.4 


40.6 


4r.l 


40. B 


42.9 


42. ^ p 


41.6 


61.3 


64.8 


69.4 


69.7 


70.4 


71.0 


7Kt 


72.4 


72.3 p 


72.4 


20.4 


21.2 


!2.5 


22.5 


23.1 


23.1 


23.0 


23.5 


23.3 p 


23.4 


8.7 


9.6 


10.5 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


to. 8 


10. B 


II. 1 p 


1 1. 1 


4.6 


5.0 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


5.« 


6.0 


5_9 


5.9 p 


6.1 



lnt*rH4 rcti on rmt NoMa WOTtBigM 5/ A/ 
Housing tftrft, privftv find. Itraii {thou.) 
Auta i»1h «t r«t«||, 4ot«] 1/ {(nil . > 
Butlnus Mlaa, totft 1/ i% bll.) 
But1nH» Invwtorlaa, *0**l 1/ {l bTl.J 
Sflaa of «M r«t«|| «tana {$ bil.) 10/ 

[Kirib(» oDodi »4w«l i% bil. J 

HonduribTa gi^^i »toDH (t bll.> 
rood »tor»t it Ml.) 

Aptwra^ A acossorv storw U btl.> 

1/ Oaptrt^t of Cam»rca. 1/ Board of Gowmori of th# fv**r*| R»i«rv« Systwi. 3/ C<mpoirU \r\4mfi of ^^ l«dlrtU (ndJcaton. 4/ Dap*rt™iTt of Labor, 
Buraauof L^or S+Mtlilics. 5/ Not iMjortMl U adjus-t^. 6/ Daicwabar of th# y^r ltst«d. 7/ Noody'i Jn^siton SarvJca. 8/ Fadaral Hoi» Loan Bank 
8oard. 9/ Booh valii*> and of partod. 10/ MJuitvd for t*a*onal vartatrons. holidays^ and tr^dlnfl day d;ffar«noas. p ■ praliatnarv. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Price* of principal U.S. agricultural trade product*. 



Annual t984 1965 



I9GZ 1969 1964 JufM Jan F«6 Htr Apr M«v Jun« 

Exporr ujiiihjdlTl#t 
Vh«c1r f.o.b. vassal^ 

Gulf ports tt/b«.) 4.38 4.50 4.17 4.(2 4^06 4.0J J. 97 5.97 3.77 J. 65 

Corn, f.o.b. v«ss«l, Gulf por+s (t/bu.) 2.90 J. 49 J. 50 J. 74 1.06 3.06 J. 10 3.10 3.00 2.97 
Grain sorghum ^ 

f.o.b. v«»«l, Gylf ports (i/bu.) 2. Si l.lA J.OO J, 16 2.93 2.86 2.99 3.04 2.90 2.72 

Soybeans, f.o.b. w^smI , Gulf ports (i/bu.) 6.36 7.31 7.36 6.09 6.30 6.20 6.2B 6.29 6.03 6.03 

Soybwnoil^ D^atur tcti./lb.5 16.33 23.51 30.75 35.60 27.58 29.42 31.35 34.07 32.41 32.42 

Soybean rrval, D^«tur tt/ton) 179.70 200.91 J66.80 174.45 136.13 126.45 125.76 117.86 111:96 110.60 

CoHon, 10 Mrk«f a-g. spot (cts./tb.) 60.10 68.68 68.37 75.00 59.96 56.65 60.16 61.67 60.11 59.76 

Tobacco, avg. prlo* of auction (cts./tb.) 172.20 173.96 17^99 166.06 161.01 177.10 176.14 [77.56 175.84 175.64 

Ric«, f.o.b. mill, Houston (i/cw+.) 16,89 19.39 19.47 19.50 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.75 

ln»d;bk tallo-^ ChtCftjo (c+s./lb.) 12.65 13.41 17.47 20.00 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.70 16.19 14.31 

Coff«, N.Y. spot (t/lb.) 1.41 1.33 1.46 1.47 K40 1.45 1.41 1.36 1.38 1.40 

Sugar, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 19.86 22.04 21.74 22,06 20.72 20.38 20.90 20.97 21.09 n.a. 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (C+s./lb.) 45.48 56.19 49.70 47.50 42.04 42.11 41.45 42.13 40.93 41.64 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. Ct/lb.) .75 .92 1. 06 1,80 ,98 1.00 .99 1.02 .96 .92 

aananas, tt/40lb. booO 6.80 7.93 6.70 6.33 6.63 6.03 6.23 6.79 6.30 6.90 

p = pr«l imlnary. n,a. * not available. 
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U.S. agricultural exports. 



Oc+ob«r-JufM 



Jun« 



» 963/84 1964/85 

Thou. uni+S 



Animals, Hva (no.) 555 

fca+s S pr«p*,, ^Kcl, poultrvf <iTvt) 3U 

Dairy produc+i Cbi+) 282 

Poul+r/ moats Imt) 164 

Fata, oUa, t praasva Cnrt) 1,053 

Hldos 1 aktns inci, furskins Cnfl) — 

Cattl« hides, whole (no.) 18,475 

Hink potts [no.) 2,388 

Grains 3. f«#ds (mt) 79,782 

Wh«4t Cmt) 27,488 

Wheat flour Cnrt) 935 

Ric» Cmt) J, 673 

Fefid grams, •XCl , products Cmt) 43,666 

Feeds 1 fodders Cmt) 5,407 

Oth«r grain products Cmt) 613 

Frulta 1 preps, excl. juices (mt) 1,236 

Fruit Juloei Chi) 4,t92 

Nuts 1 prepi. Cmt) 272 

Vegetable* 1 prepa. <mt) 1,220 

Tobacco, unmanufacturod (irrt) 192 

Co+ton, excl. I Inters Cirrt) 1,251 

Seeds Cmt) 2 to 

Sugar, cane or beet Cmt) 241 

Ollaeeds 1 produc+a Cmt) 23,482 

Oilseeds [irrt) t7,939 

Soybeans (irrf) 16,848 

Protein meal (mt) 4,366 

Vegetable oMs Cirrt) I,t77 

Essential olla Cmt) 8 

Dt+war — 

Total — 



802 
313 
289 
173 
901 

19,295 

2,028 

77,168 

22,455 

616 

1,401 

46,885 

4,986 

825 

I, 121 

3,522 

364 

,141 

210 

,130 

239 

240 

20,360 

15,748 

14,661 

3,571 

1,060 

10 



I, 



I, 



1983/84 1984/65 

t Thou. 



157,167 

698,142 

270,130 

208,608 

516,318 

t,023,42l 

755,014 

63,046 

12,909,709 

4,372, M2 

198,475 

665,781 

6,470,490 

955,362 

247,459 

780,705 

165,192 

414,800 

795,531 

1,2^6,368 

1,969,693 

263,468 

62,274 

7,470,386 

5,506,928 

5,044,551 

1,065,268 

898,169 

74,789 

840,654 



162.860 

675,151 

302,698 

193,825 

468,422 

1,045,086 

776,761 

55,697 

10,982,400 

3,416,787 

U0,794 

469,773 

5,872,650 

766,066 

294,130 

752,167 

150,655 

521,204 

748,206 

1,305,476 

1,730,272 

290,957 

47, MO 

5,519,635 

3,829,631 

3,453,151 

675,569 

816,216 

82,409 

815,511 



1964 1985 

Thou . un 1 1 S 



5i 
26 
21 
21 
73 

2,050 

246 

6,995 

2,867 

132 

215 

3,160 

548 

75 

135 

509 

20 

128 

13 

98 

16 

18 

1,563 

1,214 

1,136 

230 

119. 

I 



61 
35 

31 
17 
87 

2,547 

254 

6,476 

2,293 

72 

139 

3,347 

507 

120 

127 

471 

28 

141 

7 

82 

17 

31 

1,043 

606 

496 

332 

105 

2 



1984 1985 

t Thou. 



6,596 
61,257 
20,316 
25,066 
43,285, 

II 1,743 

90,590 

6,158 

I,r44,9l2 

438,959 
30,771 
79,922 

474,091 
92,3M 
28,856 
97,935 
21,286 
36,616 
79,489 
83,138 

164,772 
15,385 
3,946 

552,540 

394,746 

336,792 
53,086 

104,308 

6,012 

84,689 



t4,625 

70,715 

37,256 

16,344 

42,455 

t 21, 044 

99,365 

5,664 

927,421 

334,551 

^6,014 

47,236 

416,751 

73,104 

39,765 

88,870 

18,947 

43,223 

85,575 

43,996 

115,775 

19,605 

4,600 

295,376 

149,557 

114,163 

56,653 

89,188 

9,815 

96,532 



29,837,355 25,613,674 



2,560,787 2,054,(74 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rate» 

1984 



1965 



July 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Hov 



D«c Jen Feb 

April I97lrl00 



Her 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



Total agri 
Koniinal 
Real 2/ 


Icti 

1/ 


l-hjr* 
770,3 
100,2 


823,2 
100,6 


899,3 
102,9 


958.9 

103,5 


1 ,067,0 
102,5 


1,152,2 
104,2 


l,28(,5 
106,1 


If 404,0 
108,5* 


1,525.5 
108.6* 


1,706,5 
105,0* 


1,861.0 2 
105.4* 


,041.6 
105.6* 


Soybeans 

Nominal 
R«ial 




166,6 
96,5 


168,0 
97,4 


172,6 
100.7 


175,6 
101,6 


175,2 
99,6 


180,6 
102,1 


185.1 
103,4 


191,9 
107,4* 


194.5 
107.3* 


187.8 
101.9* 


190.3 
102.3* 


197.3 
101.5* 


Wheat 
Nominal 
Real 




3,645,3 

104,4 


3,957,5 

104,5 


4,394,5 
105,5 


4,612,4 

105,2 


5,376,4 
106,4 


5,664,8 

106.9 


6,596,2 

108.9 


7,285,2 

I09,6» 


7,988,1 
109,7* 


9,092.9 

110.3* 


9,996.1 II 

111,3* 


,011.6 
113.0* 


Corn 
Nominal 
Real 




740.4 
99,4 


789,2 
100,3 


860,0 

103,2 


897,6 

104,1 


1,013,2 

102.5 


1,092,5 

104.7 


1,211,9 
106. t 


1 , 326, 1 
109.4* 


1,437.7 
109,4* 


1,596,6 
104.5* 


1,740.2 1 
105.0* 


,905.4 
104,2* 


Cotton 
Nominal 
Real 




190,3 
95,6 


191,1 
96,1 


195,5 
97,0 


197,0 
97.8 


197,6 

98,0 


207,0 
99,1 


209,3 

100,0 


211,5 
101, 6» 


212,9 

102.3* 


211,3 
101,1* 


212.8 
101,8* 


212,8 

I0I,6» 



1/ Nominal values are percentage changes in currency uniti; per dollar, weighted by proportioTi of agricultural exports 
from the United States. An increase Indicates that the dollar has appreciated, 2/ Real values are confuted In the soffte 
way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the countries Involved. 

*Preliminary; assumes the same rate of CPI increase/decrease as the previous six months. 
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V*V. B^. IVHI •»■■>■ WAprv. •< 


' » 


- 


"^ 


■— 


1 - 






October 


-June 


June 




Change front 


year earllar 












October- 




Rvgfoft & country 


l9eVS4 


1964/65 


IMI 


1985 


June 


June 






$Hil. 




Percent 


W«tt«rn Europe 


7, $65 


5,957 


404 


347 


-24 


-28 


European Corrtun^ty 


5,660 


4,455 


359 


252 


-22 


-30 


Be 1 g F u»-Luxenifaourg 


665 


364 


% 


25 


-45 


^0 


France 


457 


530 


w 


21 


-26 


-46 


G^nnanyt Fed. R^* 


IJI9 


752 


w 


45 


-11 


9 




649 


596 


44 


35 


^ 


'20 




1,953 


1,618 


115 


82 


-16 


'29 


United Kingdom 


607 


505 


56 


32 


-17 


-Al 


Other Western Europe 


2j204 


1,504 


Jm 


95 


-52 


-24 


Portugal 


606 


403 


1 


51 


-33 


-39 


Spairit Incl. C«nary ts. 


1,077 


676 


52 


-57 


-11 


SwttiQrl«nd 


270 


215 


12 


14 


-21 


17 


Eastern Europe 


579 


447 


67 


23 


-25 


-66 


German Deni. Hep. 


\f7 


SO 








-27 





Poland 


104 


12 


6 


^54 


-33 


USSR 


Ij895 


2,480 


50 


57 


51 


-26 


Asia 


11,629 


9,507 


1,108 


865 


-20 


-22 


West Asia (Mideast) 


1,360 


1,173 


146 


106 


^14 


-27 


Turk«y 


162 


124 


25 


3 


-25 


-8B 


Iraq 


505 


52e 


47 


48 


8 


2 


Israel 


25? 


252 


8 


19 


-10 


156 


Saudi Arabia 


553 


287 


52 


■ 22 


^19 


-51 


South Asia 


756 


475 


64 


61 


^37 


-5 


IndtA 


539 


102 


8 


9 


*70 


13 


Pak 1 Stan 


254 


151 


51 


40 


-41 


-22 


E«st i Southeast Asi« 


9,7U 


7,859 


597 


698 


-19 


*22 


aiiu 


464 


178 


47 


4 


-65 


-91 


Taiwan 


1,099 


Ij092 


70 


93 


-1 


11 


Japan 


5j450 


4,530 


5t3 


552 


-17 


-31 


Korea J Ref . 


U452 


1,105 


1 ^ 


149 


-23 


10 


Hong Kong 


310 


295 


3^ 


30 


-5 


*I4 


fndonesia 


359 


164 


41 


18 


-54 


-56 


Ph i M pp i nes 


189 


207 


50 


29 


10 


-5 


Africa 


2J17 


2,058 


250 


229 


-4 





North Africa 


l,D6B 


1,025 


118 


75 


^ 


-36 


Horocco 


239 


153 


55 


20 


-44 


-64 


A^ovrla 


117 


199 


10 


25 


57 


150 


Egypt 


62B 


636 


m 


22 


1 


-50 


Sub-Sehera 


1,049 


U015 


112 


154 


-3 


38 


Nigeria 


276 


306 


24 


57 


II 


54 


Rep. S. Africa 


464 


167 


46 


4 


^^64 


-92 


Utin Amrica & C«rtbbe«n 


3,934 


3,700 


43§ 


369 


-6 


-15 


Brazil 


304 


470 


29 


16 


55 


-45 


Caribbean 


607 


578 


% 


57 


^5 


-B 


Colombia 


177 


181 


16 


2 


'53 


Mexico 


1,527 


i,42e 


l#9 


156 


-6 


-8 


Peru 


180 


85 


1^ 


5 


-54 


-56 


Uenezkiela 


594 


555 


mk 


71 


-10 


-11 


Can«da 


1,457 


1,541 


175 


J 75 


-e 





OoMnIa 


164 


165 


!5 


II 


1 


-27 


Total 1/ 


29,a57 


25,614 


2,561 


2,054 


.^14 


-20 



\/ Totals may not add due to roundtng. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural ifnports. 



Octob«r-Jun« 



JuM 



1963/84 



Anlmtltj Hv# <no.) 1,401 

Nm+s & prttpt.j excl. poultry Cnrt) 635 

Beef & vmI <mt) 384 

Pork <nrt) 25 r 

8«lry products (mt) 262 

Poultry products — 

Fats^ or ft. & sreases <mt) 13 

HTdet & tklns^ incl. furskins — 

Wooli unmanufactured (mt) 47 

Grains i fttedi <mt) 1,269 

Fruitt, nott^ i prept. — 

8an«n«s & plantains (mt) 2j 123 

V*grt«bl«« i preps. <mt) 1,766 

Tobacco^ vif¥B*nufftctured Cmt) 135 

Cottofl, unmanufactured <mt) 22 

Seeds Cnrt) 77 

Nuriery i+ock & cut flowers — 

Sugar, cane or beet Cmt) 2,260 

OrTteedi & products Cmt) 911 

Oilseeds <nrt) 193 

Protein moal <mt) 99 

Vegetable oils Cmt) 619 

Bevierages excl. fruit Juices (hi) 9,754 

Coffee, tea^ cocoa, spices Cmt) 1,313 

Coffee, incL products Cmt) 824 

Cocoa beans & products Cmt) 340 

Rubber & allied s^jhs <mt) 607 

Other — 

Total — * 



1964/69 
TIkju. units 

1,765 

811 
469 
Sli 
If 6 

33 
1,571 

2,251 

1,805 

138 

2f 

84 

1,906 
937 
203 
121 
613 
11,196 

1,418 
635 
428 
628 



1963/84 



1964/65 



1964 



448,909 

1,361,090 

823,106 

491,660 

549,334 

93,463 

9,259 

174,142 

154,683 

369,643 

(,695,016 

518,821 

1,057,320 

403,573 

10,990 

82,068 

220,227 

905,587 

596 J 72 

79,399 

18,058 

498,715 

1,099,363 

3,462,379 

2,386,766 

764,083 

645, 1 26 

605,225 



i Thou. 

467,536 

1,630,257 

928,369 

647,678 

566,775 

71,236 

13,925 

197,002 

112,186 

452,196 

2,233,063 

559,850 

1,117,033 

402,507 

13,838 

73,598 

245,108 

763,424 

601,354 

79,666 

13,207 

508,261 

1,187,565 

3,779,096 

2,419,863 

1,006,417 

543,366 

666,226 



1969 
ThcHj, units 



1964 



1985 



150 
58 
28 
28 
26 

I 

4 
159 

201 

92 

10 

2 

a 

159 

.61 

18 

8 

34 

1,127 

117 

66 

37 

42 



171 

100 

57 

40 

28 



3 
197 

244 

130 

15 

I 

3 

216 

113 
29 

15 

69 

1,530 

108 
33 

49 



^ Thou, 



37,791 

124,108 

63,352 

57,289 

46,021 

11,042 

1,162 

22,671 

12,628 

42,438 

173,887 

48,840 

74,093 

30,473 

r,558 

3,553 

21,397 

69,929 

47,01! 

7,355 

1,475 

38,180 

120,157 

316,760 

194,891 

88,481 

46,413 

60,064 



40,60t 

193,350 

109,084 

78,663 

61,198 

8,923 

1,728 

15,710 

10,407 

55,153 

267,718 

60,480 

87,044 

40,603 

897 

6,612 

25,122 

94,J93 

60,732 

9,965 

1,721 

49,045 

167,245 

421,281 

308,095 

78,965 

40,055 

80,253 



13,963,589 15,137,095 



1,263,156 1,679,025 



Trade balance. 



EKports 

Agricultural 
Nonagr I cultural 
Total 1/ 

Imports 

Agrtculturai 
Nonagricultural 
Tofal 2/ 

Trade balance 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Total 



October-June 



1963/64 



29,837 

126,366 
156,203 



13,964 

214,109 
228,073 



15,873 
-67,743 

-71,870 



1964/65 



^ HTL 



25,614 
136,002 
16t,616 



15,137 
233,933 
249,070 



10,477 
-97,931 
^7,454 



1964 



2,561 

15,565 
17,926 



1,263 

24,588 
25,65* 



1,298 
-9,023 

-7,725 



June 



1985 



2,054 
15,379 
17,433 



1,679 
28,262 

29,941 



375 
-12,883 
-12,508 



1/ Domestic exports Including Department of Defense shipinents <F.A.S. value). 2/ Imports for consun^jtion (customs value). 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utillza 


itton of ma 

1979/80 


Jor crops _ 












i9eo/$i 


I96i/a2 


i962/$3 


i965/B4 


19e4/$5 E 


i 965/86 P 








Ki 1 . units 








WhMt 
















Arwj (h«c+aro) 


227.6 


256.5 


239.3 


238.5 


2Z9.0 


25i.2 


23i.a 


Production (metric ion) 


422.$ 


442.7 


448.4 


479, i 


490,3 


513.9 


509. a 


Export* tmetrlc ton) 1/ 


B6.0 


94. i 


i01.3 


96.6 


102.9 


105.6 


96.5 


Consumption Cmetrtc ton) 2/ 


443.5 


4fl5.6 


441.4 


467.9 


488.5 


502,9 


502.9 


Ending stodts CtnetriC ton) 3/ 


80.4 


78.2 


85.1 


96,4 


96.3 


109.3 


ii6,3 


Co«rs« grains 
















34i J 


336.6 


343.9 


332,4 


333.9 


340. a 


346, i 


Production (metric ton) 


74i,5 


732.0 


769.9 


779,2 


685.5 


B06,6 


837,3 


Exports (rMtric ton) t/ 


9e.a 


106.0 


96.6 


89,9 


9i,7 


102,4 


94,7 


Consumption Cme+rlc ton) 2/ 


740,3 


742. i 


739,a 


755,6 


75a. 7 


7$2.a 


aoi.i 


Ending *tocks tmotric ton) V 


9i.6 


62, a 


ii2,9 


138,6 


65.3 


89,1 


i25,3 


R\m, TnlM^d 
















Area (Koctar*) 


143.1 


144,3 


i45.i 


141. i 


i44,$ 


145.4 


145,4 


Production Cimtric ton) 


253,9 


271.0 


280.6 


285.5 


307,2 


31$.2 


319,6 


Expor+i (rwtrlc ton) 4/ 


i2,7 


i3, i 


ii.a 


li.9 


12,7 


11,6 


M,$ 


Consumption Cmatric ton) 2/ 


257,0 


272.3 


28i,5 


289,6 


307,3 


5M,a 


319, i 


Ending «tocK« trwtric ton) V 


23.4 


22, i 


2i.3 


17,4 


i7,3 


20,7 


21,2 


Total grains 
















Aroa Ch«ctare) 


711.$ 


717,4 


72$. 3 


712.0 


707,7 


717.4 


723,3 


Production (n«tric ton) 


^4i$.2 


1,445,7 


i, 496,9 


i,W3,$ 


1,483,0 


i,63$.7 


i,666.7 


Exports CmBtric ton) 1/ 


i97,5 


215,2 


209,7 


200.4 


207,5 


219,6 


203-0 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


i,44l.9 


1,460.0 


1,462,7 


i,5ii,l 


1,554,5 


i,600.5 


i, 623,1 


Ending stocks (metric ton) V 


i95-4 


ia3,i 


2i9,3 


252,4 


1S0.9 


2i9, i 


262,$ 


OliSMdl 
















Production (metric ton) 


i70, i 


i55.a 


t69,4 


177,9 


i65,2 


i86,5 


i9i.$ 


Trade (metric ton) 


35,9 


32, i 


36,0 


35,0 


32,$ 


32, i 


35,2 


HMi» 
















Production (metric ton) 


92.9 


90,a 


94,0 


97,9 


92, a 


99,3 


101,9 


Trada (metric ton) 


26.5 


25.9 


28, a 


31.4 


29.4 


30,7 


3i,5 


Oils 
















Prcxluctlon (ti«triC ton) 


39,7 


40.0 


4i,5 


43.3 


42,3 


45,7 


47,4 


Trade (metricton) 


i2.a 


i2.5 


iJ.2 


14.2 


14,2 


15. i 


15,4 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


32,2 


32,4 


33.2 


51.9 


31,5 


34,7 


33,2 


Production (bale) 


65,2 


64.8 


70,$ 


67,5 


67.9 


$5,$ 


79,6 


Exports (bale) 


23, t 


19,7 


20,2 


19,4 


i9,3 


20,5 


20, i 


Consumption (bale) 


65,3 


65.9 


65,5 


68.0 


69,0 


69,$ 


71,3 


Ending Stocks (bale) 


24,0 


24,1 


25,4 


12,0 


24.$ 


40.1 


47.4 



E m Lstlmoted, P = Projected, i/ Excludes tntra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), 
consumption Includes stock chjin^es, 3/ Stocks dat« are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at 
« given date. Data not av«iiabte for all countries; included estimated change In USSR grain stocks but not absolute 
level, 4/ Calendar yoar dat«. 1979 data correspond with 1978/79, etc. 
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